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FOR SAFETY AND 
ECONOMY 


Every cotton fiber in the cord 
body of Firestone Tires is gum- 
dipped for extra strength and long 
life. Two Extra Gum-Dipped Cord 
Plies Under the Tread give a stronger 
bond between tread and cord body, 
and greater protection against 
punctures and blowouts. The 
Firestone tread is designed for 
silence — maximum safety and 
enduring wear. 


Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires hold 
all world’s records on road and track 
for safety, speed, mileage and 
endurance. They are the first choice 
of drivers who risk their lives on 
their tires. 


Call on the Firestone service dealer 
in your community today. The 
quality of any Firestone product — 
Tires, Batteries, Spark Plugs, Brake 
Lining, Anti- Freeze and Accessories, 
is unsurpassed; the price is 
unbelievably low. 


Listen to the ““Woice of Firestone” every 
Monday night overN.B.C.nationwide network 
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The new Firestone Sealtyte, 
Leakproof Tube is made with 


a tapered rubber valve stem, 


which seals the valve hole in 


iS therim, keeping out moisture, 


oil, grease, and dirt. The 


black rubber valve base is an 


integral part of the rubber 


valve stem and is built and 


vulcanized into the tube — 


impossible with a metal valve 
stem. 


The inside of this new tube 
is coated with a special 


composition which seals the 


minute pores against air 


leakage, insuring constant 


air pressure, so vital to tire 


safety and economy. 


TIRES - TUBES + BATTERIES - BRAKE LINING » SPARK PLUGS - RIMS - ACCESSORIES 


Copyright, 1923, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
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If we could live 800 years 
how much more wisely we might live 


S000 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
are in the New 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


| If we could live to be 800 
| years old, George Bernard 
_ Shaw sets forth in his famous 
| play,““Back to Methuselah,”’ 
| we might gain enough expe- 
* rience to live intelligently. 
| We can’t live that long. 
| No man or woman can gain 
; more than a fragment of ex- 
) perience in one lifetime. But 
| we can profit by the sum of 
' 8,000 years of experience-—— 
complete, dependable, ac- 
-cessible—in the New Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. 


The Greatest Reference- 
Books of All Time 


| Every young man and young 
} woman who has started on his 
( or her career knows how great 
| is the need and demand for ex- 
| perience. Every man or woman, no 


Rt. Hon. Lord Riddell, 


Well-known newspaper proprietor 


“The list of subjects and the list of 
contributors in the New Britannica 
are staggering. The task of covering 
the whole field of human knowledge 
has been performed with remarkable 
skill and judgment.” 


Walter Dill Scott, 


President, Northwestern University 


“This latest edition of the Britannica 
has more practical value than had any 
preceding work intended to present a 
summary of human knowledge.” 


We will send you a large booklet free, rich in 
color plates, maps and sample pages. It car- 
ries a full description of the 24 Britannica 
volumes, the 3,500 contributors, the 15,000 
illustrations, many in color, and the 500 
maps. Learn about the low prices and easy 


payment plan. No obligation. 


matter how old or successful, knows 
how valuable is experience and how 
much of it they still lack in other fields 
than the ones in which they excel. 

The 24 volumes of the Britannica 
give you the essence of mankind’s ex- 
perience since the beginning of history. 
Complete, digested, interestingly writ- 
ten and pictured, its 24,000 pages con- 
tain the sum of human experience. 


Helps You in Every 
Problem, Little or Big 


The most decisive test of the Britan- 
nica is this: has the experience here 
gathered a direct and vital application 
to your life today? It has! 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, your 
new illustrated booklet with color plates and maps from the 
latest Britannica, together with low price offer representing 
a saving of many dollars. 


greener 


Every day of your life, the Bri- 
tannica can help you, no matter 
who you are or what you do. It 
helps a young man to choose 
a career, helps him do his 
work and progress to a better 
position. It helps the writer in 
his study, the scientist in his 
laboratory, the business man in 
his office, the farmer in his fields. 
But no less signally, it helps the 
mother in the home—to guide 
the growth of her children aright, 
to paint new woodwork or re- 
paint old, to make a lampshade 
or carve a turkey. 


Buy NOW ...and you 
buy for less 


If experience has value, the Bri- 
tannica, at any price, is the great- 
est bargain in books ever offered. 
Today, unusual conditions enable 
you to buy at a saving. The pres- 
ent printing of the Britannica 
was made when production costs were 
unprecedentedly low. We cannot 
guarantee that the Britannica’s price 
will not go up soon. The wise man 
will buy immediately. 


ONLY $5 DOWN 
PAY LESS THAN $5 A VOLUME 


Get 24 Volumes at once 


You can buy the Britannica on the 
easiest possible terms, too. You need 
pay only $5 down. You pay the bal- 
ance at the rate of $5 a month for 
a few months. The payments for the 
24 priceless volumes amount to less 
than $5 a volume. DON’T DELAY. 
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When Too Much Food... Too Much Tobacco 


“GETS? eu 


Results Will Surprise You 


Just Try This 


How by Doing One Simple Thing, You Can Minimize the After- Effects 
of Too Much Food — Too Much Tobacco — To a Remarkable Degree 


Modern science now throws a new light on 

the problem of overindulgence—eating too 

much, smoking too much, drinking unwisely. 

A way that millions are learning. And 

millions doing. 

What you do is this: 

“TAKE ablespoons of Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia in a glass of water be- 
fore bed.” 

“TAKE—2 tablespoons of Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia in a glass of water with 
the juice of a WHOLE ORANGE 
when you get up.” 

Or take six Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
tablets the same way, which give an 
equivalent amount of Milk of Magnesia, 
for each Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
tablet equals one teaspoonful of the 
liquid Milk of Magnesia. 

Tomorrow you'll feel great. Science says 
it is the Quickest, Simplest and Easiest way 
to overcome the effects of too much smok- 
ing, eating, drinking known. 


How It Works 


Results are quick and sure because this small 
dosage of Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia acts to 
alkalize the system. And an alkalized system 
is largely impervious to the bad after-effects 
of too much smoking or other overindulgence. 


It sweetens and purifies your stomach. 
Banishes the acid headache, sour stomach, 


PHILLIPS’ M148" 


Tobacco Acids a few 


Neutralizes Food and 
minutes after taking. 


deadly depression that mark the price of im- 
moderations. 


Take Every Night 


Every person who smokes excessively should 
know this. And never go to bed without 
taking this minute quantity of Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia before. And every person 
i ges—should 


never forget it. 


Try it—once. Feel how clear your head 
feels the next day—how free you are from 
head-dullness and depression. You will be 
amazed. 


When you buy, be sure you get the REAL 
article—Genuine Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. 
Always ask for it by the name Phillips—for 
all “‘milk of magnesia”’ is not alike in effect. 
So take care to see you get Genuine Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia—the kind doctors en- 
dorse; judged the most powerful neutralizer of 
stomach acids known. 


ALSO IN TABLET FORM: 


Phillips’ Milk a Magnesia T ablets ¢ are now 
on sale at drug stores 
everywhere. Each tiny 
tablet is the equivalent 
of a teaspoonful of gen- 
uine Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia. 
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TO CHEER UP A 
HOMESICK BRIDE 


The young Queen yearned for the 
mountains of her native Persia, so the 
devoted Nebuchadrezzar built her an 


artificial mountain. A reservoir on the 
summit, 300 feet up, sup plied water for irri- 
gation and fountains. A 

broad, surrounding 

canal lent coolness 

tothe air. Under “ 

thevaulted arch- * 

es the King and 

Queen had su- 

perb apart- 


Wonders 


4 SUMPTUOUS VOLUMES—2400 PAGES | 


RE are the most exciting books of discovery ever written 

—a whole library of marvels—stories too wonderful to 
believe if the pictures didn’t confirm them! ‘‘ Wonders of 
the Past’’ brings you the greatest achievements of man- 
kind—wondrous feats of ancient science and art and en- 
gineering that rival and surpass the achievements of our 
own times. These fascinating true stories and authentic 
pictures take you back to the splendors of Imperial Rome, 
from Nero’s Golden House and the Crowded Forum to the 
wicked pleasure-city of Pompeii; to the Maya pyramids in 
Yucatan and the pyramids of Egypt; to the Valley of the Tombs of 
the Kings where Tutankhamen’s treasure was found; to Pagan, 
City of Ten Thousand Temples; to Syracuse, ancient Europe’s 
finest city; to Jerusalem, under Herod the Great. 


Through the magic of narrative and picture we see the people of 
ancient cities in everyday life, watch their artists and engineers at 
work. We go behind the scenes and learn the fascination of for- 
gotten sciences and arts and crafts, rediscover mighty Kingdoms 
and lost dynasties, see how human passions furnished the motives 
for civilization’s most extraordinary achievements. These books 
give you education, travel and absorbing entertainment all in one. 


Do You Know That— 


—a Spanish-Roman bridge after 1,800 years under 400,000,000 
pairs of feet still has its original pavement intact? 


Over 600 pages ineach 
of these four sump- 
tuous volumes and 
thrills on every page. 
Actual page size 
7% x 104 inches, each 
book 14% inches thick. 


Read How These Statues Were Found— Who Made Them—and What bint 
Meant! A Thousand Other Marvels Await You in WONDERS OF THE PAST! 


edt WHOSE HORSES 
penta. : . ARE THESE ? 


Sculptured, probably, for Alex- [ their 
ander the Great, these beautiful 
bronze beasts have been moved 
to Rome, to Byzantium, to Paris, 
to Venice. During the World War 
they were hidden underground. 
Many superb pieces of sculpture 
have been preserved as miracu- 
lously as these oft-stolen horses. 


You Will Thrill to This Revelation 
of Man’s Most Amazing Works— 


of the 
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BUILT TO 
CONTAIN 
8 HAIRS 


Two visitors from 
Rangoon asked 
Buddha for souve- 
nirs. He obliging- 
ly pulled eight 


descendants built 
to contain his 
eight hairs! The 
lower part is 
Overlaid with 
gold plates %%- 
inch thick. The 
whole thing 

towers up 

nearly 600 


hairs out of his £4 | 
head for them. eet. 
Now look at é 

the shrine 


the visi- 
tors and 


Past 


—Egyptian inscriptions might still be a mystery but for Napoleon’s 
invasion of Egypt and the chance finding of the Rosetta Stone? 


—The Chinese Emperor who built the Great Wall and employed 
every third able-bodied man in his kingdom on its 1,500 miles, 
also burned all the books of classical Chinese literature? 


—Ancient Troy was not a myth? It has been found, built on the ruins 
of six earlier cities, one on top of the other, with two later ones 
piled on top of it. 


—a lighthouse 400 feet high, visible 27 miles out at sea, was erected 
at a cost of $1,000,000 two thousand years ago at Alexandria? 


These are only a few of the astounding true stories told in ‘“‘ Wonders 
of the Past.”’ 


The Most Lawvishly Illustrated Work 
Ever Published 


These volumes are a feast for the eye. There are 1,500 beautiful 
illustrations, including 100 full-page and double-page plates in color. 
It cost millions of dollars to collect the material for these illustra- 
tions. 100,000 miles of arduous travel and years of patient labor by 
experts went into the making of this work. 


The stories are exciting but accurate, scientific but without 
technicalities. 

Here is your opportunity to acquaint yourself and your family with 
all that is most enduring and worthwhile in civilization. 


Save "4 of the Regular Price 


These beautiful books, bound in linen, printed on high-grade paper, sell 
regularly for $20.00. But we have a limited supply of these sets which 


we are offering for a short time for only $11.70—in easy monthly 
payments—a saving of nearly 50%! 


FREE FOR A WEEK’S EXAMINATION 


bows Shui) cee 13h et - bandied aan 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 82, 
50 West 47th Street, New York. 


Reserve for me one set of WONDERS OF THE PAST, 
in 4 volumes. Notify me when the books are ready and 
I will send you $1 as a deposit. Ship the set. with all 
carriage charges prepaid. If I return them after a week’s 
examination, my deposit is to be refunded at once. If 
I keep them you will accept it as first payment and bill 
me at the rate of $2.00 per month until the total of only 
$11.70 is paid. (Cash price $11.40.) 
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"And then we went way up 


IT TAKES the unbounded imagination of a child to 
see the miracle of the skyscraper. To her it is like 
a beautiful dream of far-off lands and strange and 


interesting people. It is a fairy story come true. 


The real miracle of a modern building, large 
or small, is its elevator — that vertical conveyance 
which has raised the city from dusty streets to 
the clear, clean air above. That car which rides 
steadily upward or downward without a swerve 
in its path. That marvel of modern transportation 
which levels itself at the various floors, responds 
automatically to signals, and is as modern in dress 


as a 1933 debutante! 


And today a,modern elevator is not necessarily 


a new elevator. Under the Otis Modernization Plan, 
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in a tall tall building!’’ 


many and many an old elevator is made good as new 


at a nominal cost to the owner. 


This is something you want to know because you, 
are entitled to the best of elevator service in the 
apartment where you live or the office where you 
work or wherever you have your business. If you 
are not getting good service, don’t hesitate to tell 
the owner about this Otis Plan. He'll really profit 
a hundredfold from modernization. For he’ll not 


only please you, but every tenant in his building. 


NOTE: A special Otis Modernization Service is also available 


for improving efficiency and economy of freight elevators. 


OTI 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


Photograph by G. W. Landrum. From West 


The Great Power-Plant at Muscle Shoals, for Which Mr. Roosevelt Would Find More Work 


At the left the Wilson Dam with thirty-seven of its fifty-eight spillway gates open, and at the right the 1,000-foot-long power-house. 
Here is the nucleus of the Tennessee River water-power development. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Vision 


HERE WAS NO HESITATION, no sparring with the 
correspondents, as the President-elect, sitting by the 


of a Tennessee Utopia 


He thinks perhaps 75,000 men could be kept at work in the 


fireside in his ‘‘Little White House” at Warm Springs, 

went into an enthusiastic description of his plan for launching 

his first great drive against depression, in the historic valley of 
the romantic Tennessee River. 

“This will be the widest experiment ever attempted by a 

Government,’’ concluded the President-elect with a smile, and 

as a Cleveland News writer recalls, ‘‘the newspaper men, as they 


Tennessee valley forests, and perhaps as many as 200,000 could be 
employed on various developments of the project. 

And why the Tennessee? Well, Mr. Roosevelt points out 
that here is a great river basin covering 640,000 square miles, 
including parts of Tennessee, North Carolina, Virginia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Georgia, and Kentucky. And here is a great river 
whose flood waters pour into the Ohio and then into the Missis- 
sippi to add to the flood-time problems of Illinois, Missouri, 


put their pencils away after almost an 
hour of note-taking, agreed with him.” 

The country’s response was gratifying to 
the President-elect, so the dispatches 
tell us. Yet we find that the response 
voiced by editorial comment ranges all the 
way from the unrestrained enthusiasm of 
Tennessee newspapers to the cold conclu- 
sion of some distant editors that it is alla 
pork-barrel pipe-dream. 

Piecing together reports of the Roose- 
velt talk from various dispatches, we find 
Mr. Roosevelt pointing out that the Gov- 
ernment has long planned and considered, 
even embarked upon, various schemes of 
reforestation, flood-control, reclamation, 
water-power production, agricultural re- 
habilitation, decentralization of industry. 
We have been going at such projects piece- 
meal ‘‘ever since the days of T. R.,”’ says 
the President-elect, who believes “‘it is now 


Essentials of the Roosevelt 
Tennessee Valley Project 


(From the New York American) 


1. Reforestation in the high- 
lands. 

2. Creation of flood-control 
basins, beginning at Cove Creek 
on the Clinch River. 

3. A huge water-power devel- 
opment to spread cheap elec- 
tricity throughout farms and 
cities. 

4. Reclamation of flooded bot- 
tom lands for agriculture. 

5. Elimination of non-profit- 
able marginal lands from farm 
pursuits. 

6. A back-to-the-farm move- 
ment that will restore balance 
of population. 

7. Improved navigation. 


Ohio, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
Among other reasons for the Roosevelt 
choice, the New York Herald Tribune notes 
these three: 


“1. There probably are more existing 
data in the way of land and flood surveys 
and economic surveys for the Tennessee 
basin than for any other watershed. 

“2. The Government has a larger exist- 
ing financial interest there through its 
ownership of the Muscle Shoals power and 
nitrate plants. 

‘3. This watershed contains every range 
of physical condition from the highest 
mountains in the Appalachian system all 
the way down to flat lands, and economi- 
cally ranges from forestry through agricul- 
ture to industry.” 


AWA: a river! Get out your Lirrrary 
Digest atlas and look at the map of the 
Middle South as you read this description 
of the Tennessee which the Roosevelt an- 


time to tie up all these various developments into one great 
comprehensive plan within a given area.” Now is the time, be- 
cause we have 12,000,000 people out of work, with a possibility 
of 5,000,000 remaining out of work even when business gets 
back to the 1929 level. ‘‘Our population is out of balance,” says 
Mr. Roosevelt; “if by government activity we can restore the 
balance, we will have takea a great step forward. ag 


nouncement inspires a Chattanooga Associated Press corre- 
spondent to write: 


“The stream is formed near Knoxville by rivers that tumble 
from the Tennessee and Carolina mountains. It is a land of 
minerals and primeval forests. Mills of all kinds dot banks of 
the river and its tributaries. 

‘‘The river eases into Moccasin Bend at Chattanooga—slips 
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past gaunt Lookout Mountain, the southern sentinel of the 
valley—broadens and starts its plunge for Muscle Shoals. It 
misses Georgia by a scratch and leaps away to the south— 
Alabama-bound. The mountains fall behind as the Tennessee 
glides through the rolling hills to Guntersville, Alabama, where 
it does a crazy right-face and starts the slow, tortuous drive 
north—back to Tennessee. It creeps past Albany and Decatur, 
flattens and swirls through the shoals. There the river bed falls 
away suddenly and the drop is Muscle Shoals. 

“The Tennessee separates Florence from Sheffield and Tus- 
cumbia, then sweeps around one huge bend, bids Alabama good- 
by, and rambles back to Tennessee. It reenters this State on the 
Mississippi line. It severs Tennessee completely and glides into 
the Ohio at Paducah, Kentucky. 

“The Tennessee flows more than 900 miles. It waters wheat 
and tobacco near its souree—cotton at its mouth. It runs from 
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From the New York Daily News 


Scope of Roosevelt’s Tennessee Project 


Shaded area roughly represents Tennessee River drainage basin. 
(A) Muscle Shoals development, (B) Cove Creek development 
on Clinch River, a Tennessee tributary. 


the quartz country to the gumbo land—from the apple-cider belt 
to the mint-julep section—from the hot-cakes and maple-sirup 
kingdom to the hot-biscuits-and-molasses empire. 
“Mountaineers catch trout in its upper reaches—Negroes 
eatch catfish at its mouth. 
“The Mississippi is the boss river down South, but the Ten- 
nessee is truly the river of romance.’’ 


A FEW years ago, it seems, Army engineers made an extensive 
survey of the Tennessee basin by direction of Congress. They 
presented a voluminous report. Apparently, writes Rex Collier 
in the Washington Evening Star, ‘‘Mr. Roosevelt’s program 
represents a combination of power, navigation, and flood-control 
plans worked out by the Army engineers, and certain reforesta- 


tion and reclamation ideas nurtured by Mr. Roosevelt himself.” 
Here is a natural resource, according to the engineers, capable 
of producing ultimately about 3,000,000 kilowatts at about 
an average cost of 444 mills per kilowatt-hour at the power- 


plant. The Chattanooga News quotes W. E. Brock of its 
own city as explaining that the engineers’ report estimates the 
expenditure necessary at $75,000,000, that the report has al- 
ready been adopted by Congress, and hence no further legisla- 
tion is needed; ‘‘all that is needed is authorization of funds.” 

Because of the Roosevelt announcement the Governor of 
Alabama sees ‘‘a new era dawning in this section.’”” Congress- 
man 8. D.McReynolds of Tennessee thinks the President-elect 
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is making good descriptions of the Tennessee valley as “the 
future Ruhr of America.” 

We find the same enthusiasm in the newspapers of the region. 
It is not only the ‘‘greatest single plan that has ever been 
proposed for the South,” says the Chattanooga News, it is also 
‘“the first step in national planning, which should be welcomed 
by the entire country as a genuine promise in that envisioned 
new deal which we have heralded.’ The Knoxville Journal 
declares that the Roosevelt plan ‘‘presages the greatest era 
of development that has occurred in the South since this section 
unsuccessfully attempted to set up a separate nation.” 

This plan is proof ‘‘that Mr. Roosevelt is providing leader- 
ship,” according to the Memphis Press-Scimitar. It notes that 
the Roosevelt experiment ‘‘would be extended later to other 
parts of the country, especially to the Ohio, Arkansas, and 
Missouri basins in the Middle West, and the Columbia in the 
Northwest.” In the opinion of this Tennessee daily: 


“If the President-elect can link this plan with private and 
public-debt conversion, with national minimum-wage seales, 
and shorter-work periods to spread purchasing power, with 
reduction of tariffs and war debts to restore foreign trade, we 
believe he will have a program of action strong enough to break 
the depression.” 


Similar praise comes from other Southern papers while we 
find the New York American saying of the Roosevelt announce- 
ment: ‘‘It sounds a note that is constructive and confident amid 
an all-encompassing discouragement, and may prove the turning- 
point in the long battle against industrial depression and un- 
employment.” ‘‘The project is eminently practical,’’ insists the 
Detroit News, ‘‘and it is exactly what is needed to set us again 
in the way of prosperity.” 


We find another group of papers which do not quite care 
to commit themselves too definitely on the practicability of 
the Roosevelt project, but are glad to see the President-elect 
take a bold stand for something definite. They hope the plan 
will sueceed. They think it should be studied sympathetically. 
They would not condemn it off-hand. If the exploitation of 
the Tennessee basin ‘‘now proves as helpful to the nation as 
Governor Roosevelt believes it will be,’ observes the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, ‘‘the oversight that has led to its neglect may well 
be the cause of national thanksgiving.” 

Other papers are still more doubtful. The Syracuse Post- 
Standard asks: ‘‘It is good politics, but is it good economics?” 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat thinks that in the end the project 
will do more harm than good: 


“In the first place, it would call for a very large appropriation 
of public money at a time when public money is hard to get, and 
altho it might well be assumed that this project would pay for 
itself, repayment would be in the future. 

“It would necessarily be a long time before it could create 
employment, because it always takes months, usually years, to 
perfect the detailed plans and surveys for enterprises of such 
magnitude. Weare unable to believe that the plan would have 
any value as an employment aid until the urgent need for employ- 
ment devices would have passed. 

‘But more importantly, this is a plan to put the Federal 
Government into competition with private business, and under 
circumstances that would certainly be destructive to the latter 
if the declared purpose to supply power at lower rates than 
private corporations can supply it is effective. 

ett would then destroy the private power industry in the 
region covered by the system, and this would adversely affect 
that industry everywhere—destroy it nearly everywhere if the 


program should be extended to the entire country, as Mr. 
Roosevelt suggests.’ 


‘“‘A fantastic pipe-dream,” the Manchester Union ealls tho 
Roosevelt project. It is ‘‘a super pork-barrel,” compared with 
which, in the Springfield Union’s opinion, ‘‘the worst river- 
and-harbor graft on record is a piker.” 
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Japan’s Setback at Geneva 


T’S A THRILL TO WASHINGTON, this news from 
Geneva. 

For it promises united support of Secretary of State Stim- 
son’s firm stand on non-recognition of Manchukuo, the new 
“State” that Japan carved out with a sword. 

But official Washington, tho deeply gratified, is maintaining 
a policy of silence, waiting until Geneva finishes its work. 

Agreeing unanimously to recommend that members of the 
League of Nations refuse recognition to Manchukuo, the As- 
sembly’s Committee of Nineteen, writes John T. Whitaker, 
correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune, ‘‘took its longest 
stride yet toward condemnation of Japan’s policy in Manchuria.” 

Adopting the declaration of Secretary Stimson that ‘‘the pres- 
ent situation in Manchuria is not compatible with the Kellogg- 
Briand pact or the Nine-Power Treaty,” the committee added its 
opinion that the situation also was in violation of the League 
Covenant. It decided that its recommendations should be based 
on the ten points set forth in chapter nine of the Lytton report. 

A somewhat surprizing feature of the committee session, 
notes Clarence K. Streit, correspondent of the New York Times, 
was the “‘unusual firmness” of the French and British. And he 
tells us that presumably other recommendations will be discust, 
including ‘“‘an invitation to the United States and Russia to 
consult with the League on further measures, such as an arms 
embargo on Japan and Manchukuo, and financial non-cooperation 
with the latter.” 

Such an embargo was urged by Czecho-Slovakia, Sweden, and 
the Irish Free State. 

A hint that Japan may weaken in view of the committee’s 
action is conveyed by Mr. Whitaker: 


“This stern stand by the Committee of Nineteen, almost a 
full year after Secretary Stimson proclaimed the American 


Ajax Defiant 


—Costello in the Albany ‘‘Evening News.”’ 


More Scraps of Paper 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis ‘‘Post-Dispatch.”’ 


doctrine in a letter to Senator William EK. Borah on February 25, 
1932, brought almost instant reaction in Japanese circles. 
“Yosuke Matsuoka, Tokyo’s spokesman, who on Saturday 
had told Sir Eric Drummond, secretary-general of the League, 
that Japan would be forced to withdraw from the League if her 
Manchurian policy was condemned by the League, to-day 
circulated reports that the League’s conciliation draft might be 
accepted, even tho it bars recognition to Manchukuo.” 


Ow the other sige Or the world, another correspondent of the 
same paper, Wilfrid Fleisher, watching developments at Tokyo, 
relays the same hint, telling us of the new instructions sent to the 
Japanese delegation at Geneva. 

The Government, he says in a copyrighted dispatch, “‘in an 
eleventh-hour effort to dissuade the League from proceeding with 
the adoption of its draft report on the Manchurian conflict under 
paragraph 4 of Article 15 of the League Covenant, agrees to 
permit the Lytton report to serve as a basis for conciliation under 
paragraph 3 of that article. It hopes this will make it possible 
for the League to resume its conciliation effort.” And: 


“Nhe Tokyo Government withdraws its objection to permit- 
ting the conciliation committee to aid or guide settlement of the 
Chinese-Japanese dispute. Its position heretofore has been that 
the committee should be limited to bringing about direct nego- 
tiation between Japan and China.” 


To American editors, as to official Washington, news of the 
Assembly Committee’s firm action, after several months of back- 
ing and filling, is gratifying. 

“The American position will no longer be one of isolation,”’ 
points out the Richmond News Leader, ‘‘but will be sustained by 
the moral sense of mankind. Japan will either have to find some 
basis of compromise or else will have to challenge the verdict of 
the world.” 

Other nations ‘‘can not countenance Manchukuo without 
countenancing the violation of treaties guaranteeing the integrity 
asserts the Washington Post— 


of a nation’s territory,” 

“Tf they should condone such a violation, no nation could 
place further reliance upon treaties. The result would be military 
preparations on a scale never seen before, at a cost that would 
keep many nations in poverty.” 
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Sandino Calls Off His Gadfly War 


66 HE LITTLE CHAP WHO DEFIED a Colossus” 
quits his gadfly campaign after five years of bloody 
stinging. 

And Uncle Sam sighs with relief at the prospect of permanent 
peace in Nicaragua. 

Out of the jungle by airplane comes Gen. Cesar Agusto San- 
dino, the man that our Marines could never catch. An automatic 
pistol is at his hip, but friendly words are on his tongue. And after 
a visit with Nicaragua’s new President, Juan B. Sacasa, in the 


Keystone 


Now, ‘“‘We Are Brothers” 


President Sacasa of Nicaragua embracing the rebel General San- 
dino, who voluntarily calls off his war after our Marines failed to 
capture him in five years of trying. 


palace at Managua, he proclaims that ‘‘peace is now a fact.” 

“Nicaragua entered a new era when the last United States 
Marine departed from our soil on January 1,” he said as 
quoted in a copyrighted dispatch of the Associated Press. 
Altho the peace terms were not announced, Sandino said, ‘‘I 
ask for nothjng personally.””, And— 


? 


“Why discuss the basis of peace? It is our duty as Nicara- 
guans to establish it, as we are brothers. 

“YT have nothing against North Americans personally. Let 
them come and work here. However, for them to come as our 
bosses, we should not accept.” 


‘T xen, not only did he send ‘‘my regards to the American 
people,”’ but in a later statement, a copyrighted dispatch to the 
New York Herald Tribune, he offered condolences to the families 
of Marines killed by his forces. From the same paper we borrow 
a sketch of the activities of this leader, who was a bandit and a 
criminal to official Washington, but a patriot to many Central 
Americans— 


“Sandino came into prominence in 1927, when he and his 
followers alone refused to accept a solution of Nicaragua’s inter- 
nal strife prest upon the contending factions by Henry L. Stimson 
as personal representative of President Coolidge. 

“The Stimson plan called for all factions to lay down their 
arms. Sandino refused, keeping up the struggle against the 
American occupation and the Nicaraguan Government, which 
acquiesced in it. 

“His army never numbered more than a few hundred men at 
a time, but the mountainous nature of the country in the north 
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enabled him to hide at need, and the 5,000 Marines were unable 


to subdue him. ; ; 
“Altogether 135 Marine officers and men were killed in the 


: : f ; 
war, and several times as many of Sandino’s warriors.’ 


Many American editors have high praise for “the volatile 
little Latin who,” as the Troy Times puts it, “challenged the 
strength of a Goliath and dared to joust with a giant.” 

“Viva Sandino, patriot, and victor!” exclaims the Louisville 
Times, and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch compares his patriotism 
to that of Washington and his men. 

‘“What the United States Marines were unable to do to San- 
dino in five years—pacify him—Sandino has done to himself in 
twenty-four hours,” points out the St. Louis Star. “He has kept 
his promise that he would sign a truce as soon as the armed forces 
of the United States left the country.” 

Some editors, happy that we have withdrawn from Nicaragua, 
wonder with the Newark Evening News to what extent Sandino 
‘“‘helped form the present sentiment of the world against inter- 
ference by one people in another people’s affairs.” 

But not all comment runs in this vein. Our Marines were sent 
to Nicaragua at the request of the local government, says the 
Boston Evening Transcript, and— 


“They held bandits of the Sandino stamp in check, they in- 
stituted a workable system of free elections, and they trained a 
local constabulary, which seemingly has demonstrated its ability 
to care for further trouble if it arises. 

‘“We would give all due credit to Sandino for his patriotic ges- 
ture, but we would not forget that except for his operations, the 
Marines would have been withdrawn from Nicaragua some 
years before they were.” 


‘“Whether motives of patriotism or realization of his impotence 
have led Sandino to smoke the pipe of peace,’’ engages the in- 
terest of the Washington Evening Star, while some editors frankly 
wonder if Sandino really will keep his word. 

At all events, ‘‘it is a cheering sight,’’ as the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch remarks, ‘‘to see the dove of peace alight somewhere, 
even if it is only in as minute a republic as Nicaragua.” 


Our Help Not Wanted 


OUTH AMERICA is organizing to keep the peace without 
help from Uncle Sam. 

Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, the famous ABC group, have 
joined with Peru to form ‘‘a permanent organization claiming 
exclusive jurisdiction over future conflicts on the South American 
continent,” according to a Buenos Aires cable to the New York 
Times. This dispatch continues: 


“The members of Foreign Minister Saavedra Lama’s party 
here say the ABC-Peru group is determined to settle the Chaco 
conflict without the further assistance or intervention of the 
United States, and that Washington will not be consulted re- 
garding future negotiations. 

“Feeling against the United States throughout South America 
has increased rapidly during the last year, and the failure of the 
neutral commission to settle the Chaco conflict has caused the 
United States to lose much of her already weakened prestige in 
South America. 

“‘ Added hostility to the United States is due to the commercial 
crisis, for which the United States is also almost exclusively 
blamed.” 


This South American gesture, Washington correspondents 
tell us, arouses no objection or resentment in our State Depart- 
ment. In fact, a Universal Press dispatch tells us, it virtually 
coincides with ‘ta new policy of non-interference in Latin- 
American countries,” announced by our Government in the first 
weck of this month. The ‘Colossus of the North,” we read, 
will keep hands off unless her good offices are requested.” The 
Government, reports the Washington correspondent of the New 
York Herald Tribune, ‘“‘is willing to yield its réle as peacemaker 
in South America with a degree of pleasurable relief.’ 
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“Not Many Crooks” in Congress 


ACING AN INFURIATED SENATE, a dapper, brusk, 
little man, seventy-four years old, is all but smothered 
in a storm of angry questions. 

How did he, the Senate Sergeant-at-arms, dare to make such 
“charges”? against the Senate? 

Does he think that members of Congress are crooks? If so, 
who are they? And where is his evidence? 

Crowds in the galleries lean forward to catch every word in 
the unusual proceedings. Hedged in by hostile inquisitors, 
nervously shuffling a book, the dapper man with the bristling 
mustache answers in a low voice as best he ean. 

There he stands ‘‘before the bar of the Senate,’’ under oath, 
a lonely figure, struggling to explain. He did not, says Sergeant- 
at-arms David S. Barry, mean to attack the Senate; rather he 
meant to defend it when he wrote that article ‘‘Over the Hill 
to Demagoguery,” which was printed in The New Outlook. of 
which Alfred E. Smith is editor. 

But Senatorial nerves have been scraped raw. And the bar- 
rage of questions thunders on, swinging back and forth across 
the antagonizing sentences that Barry admits he wrote. Here 
they are: 


“Contrary, perhaps, to the popular belief, there are not many 
erooks in Congress, that is, out-and-out grafters, or those who 
are willing to be such; there are not many Senators or Repre- 
sentatives who sell their vote for money, and it is pretty well 
known who those few are; but there are many demagogs of the 
kind that will vote for legislation solely because they think that 
if will help their political and social fortunes.”’ 


That was the dynamite, and this is how it exploded, as told 
by Elliott Thurston, Washington correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Record: 


“World problems, the depression, bread-lines—every thing was 
forgotten as the Senate rose in majestic might this afternoon to 
constitute itself a summary Court for the arraignment and 
punishment of the now seventy-four-year-old David Sheldon 
Barry, long a newspaper man, once publicity director for the 
Republican party, and since 1919 rewarded by that party with 
the job of Senate Sergeant-at-arms. 

“While Senators of both parties boiled over with indigna- 
tion—some demanding instant dismissal, some debating pro- 
cedure, some counseling cooler, calmer deliberation—the de- 
fenseless culprit, dragged before his august superiors and sworn 
to tell ‘the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God,’ meekly confessed he did not mean it that way. 

“But later he insisted he thought it was true, anyway.” 


Ane then Mr. Thurston gives us a bit of the examination as 
conducted by Senator Watson, Republican leader: 


Mr. Warson: ‘‘Who are these Senators and Representatives 
who you know have sold their votes for money?”’ 

Mr. Barry: ‘‘I have not the slightest idea. I had no Senator 
in mind, and I do not know there is such a Senator.” 

Mr. Warson: ‘‘What, then, Mr. Barry, did you mean by 


that language? ”’ 
Mr. Barry: ‘My idea in writing that was to defend. the 
Senate from the popular belief that there are crooks and grafters 


here.”’ 


But this placated nobody. On and on went the questioning, 
hours of it, as other Senators took a hand. Not ovie Senator de- 
fended Mr. Barry. we read. Some were all for’ his instant dis- 
missal. Others advised waiting until tempers had cooled. Senator 
Walsh. Montana Democrat, wanted to refer ‘the record to the 
District Attorneys of the District of Columbia and New York 
for possible prosecution under the libel laws. 

The upshot, that day, was that the Senate voted to suspend 
Mr. Barry and refer the case to the Judiciary Committee. 

Appearing before the committee, Mr. Barry declared that ‘'I 
would not willingly have done anything to impugn the Senate’s 


| 


honor”? and added that any implication of corruption that 
might be drawn from what he had written was similar to charges 
made by Senators Glass and Nye. Mr. Barry said: 


“Tf it is an offense to have said what I said in my article, then 
not alone am I guilty, for on the 10th of May, 1932, Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia, speaking on the subject of the opposi- 
tion of certain bankers to the proposed legislation in regard to 
branch banking, said: 


‘** They hired a skilful and persuasive professional lobbyist and 
paid him a salary to come here to Washington—worse than that, 
they hired some Con- 
gressmen to my positive 
documentary knowledge 
—to oppose even that 
small measure of branch 
banking.’”’ 


(Oiemmousny. the Ju- 
diciary Committee re- 
commended Mr. Barry’s 
removal. By a vote of 
53 to 17, the Senate 
decided to oust its Ser- 
geant-at-arms, less than 
a month before he would 
have lost his job anyway 


with the change of 
Administrations. 
But it was a bitter 


fight, and this time Mr. 
Barry did not lack de- 
fenders. Foremost among 
them was Senator Logan, 
Kentucky Democrat, 
who likened the proceed- 


International 


“Few Out-and-Out Grafters”’ 


“But many demagogs in Congress,’ 


ines to ‘‘mob rule.” 

‘He did not libel me. 
He did not mean me,” 
declared the Kentuckian, 
adding that Mr. Barry wrote of Congressmen as a class and not 
this particular Congress. 

Senators themselves, said Senator Glenn, Illinois Republican, 
do not hesitate to make charges, ‘‘ knowing we have thrown about 
us the mantle of immunity from prosecution.” 

But Senator Norris, insurgent Republican of Nebraska, said 
that Mr. Barry ‘‘is different from an outsider ’’?— 


said Senate Sergeant-at-arms David 
S. Barry, and the Senate fired him. 


‘‘He has access to the floor of the Senate, the same as a Sena- 
tor: and naturally the people of the country, when such an 
officer, one of the highest officers of the Genate, said to the world, 
‘there are crooks in Congress: ““iey sell their votes for money, 
but there are not very many of them; the balance of them are 
just demagogs,’ it would be a stretch of reason and logie to 
say that such language was a defense of the Senate or the House. 
Even tho the writer said it was, that does not make it so.” 


Bitter words are heaped upon the Senate by many editors, 
while some uphold its action. 

‘“‘Natural but puerile” to the Troy Times, it is 
ridiculous”’ to the Boston Herald, ‘‘a sparrow hunt with heavy 
A supposedly 


‘*shameful and 


artillery; capital punishment for a triviality. 
responsible body picks on a hired man after dilly-dallying for 
months with matters of national importance, and after setting 
day by day a flagrant example of slothfulness.”’ 

But the Washington News takes the opposite view, finding 
that ‘“‘the Senate has acted properly”’ and ‘if Mr. Barry has no 
proof, he should be punished by the law.” 

“Set it down,” says the Washington Post, ‘‘as a case of frayed 
nerves yielding to prolonged and excessive pressure of work.” 
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No “Swap” on the Debt, Says Chamberlain 


ad CROSS BETWEEN A WAX-WORK FIGURE and 
an undertaker,” he is ‘‘reminiscent of a cartoonist’s 
villain, with his lanky form and bushy, drooping, 
black mustache.” 

Thus a London observer describes Neville Chamberlain, 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

And to American eyes, in the light of his startling statement 
that the British offer nothing in return for revision of the debt, 
he looms as the undertaker of the coming conference, the villain 
of the debt drama. 

On every hand his statement is deplored or bludgeoned. 

“T deprecate the idea,” he said, ‘“‘of the coming debt negotia- 
{ions being a great swapping deal.” 

His 


of American Correspondents of London, ‘“‘ were 


remarks, addrest to the Association 


the clearest statement yet made by a re- 
sponsible British statesman to indicate that 
Britain has nothing to offer America as com- 
pensation for reduction of the debt.” 

So we are told by Raymond Gram Swing, 
London correspondent of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, who adds that when asked point- 
blank what Britain could offer, Mr. Chamber- 
lain replied: 

“That is a conception a little different from 
the coneeption in the mind of the British 
Government. It is not our conception that 
if a debtor asks a favor of a creditor, the 
creditor asks one of the debtor in return. 

“Our view is an adjustment as much in 
the interest of the creditor as the debtor. 
The agreement must be one of mutual advan- 
tage, and not one of give and take.” 


International 


Not ‘Give and Take” 


““Byen without this admission,” adds Mr. 
Swing, ‘‘Mr. Chamberlain had narrowed the 
He ad- 
mitted that British hands were tied by the 


possibilities of British concessions. But 


Ottawa agreements, tho he said there was 
reom for useful arrangements not conflicting 
with them.’ But ‘the did make a definite bid for tariff discus- 
sions at Washington”’ by saying: 

“I hope they will be among the subjects to be diseust there 


when we come to talk of war debts. We are all dependent on 
each other, and must exchange our products.” 


, 
Tavs the debt problem, which has steadily increased in im- 


Pp ing of the 1932 Presi ial campaign, 
‘ ‘ Deécer recalled, 
ey t . wei Pranes de- 


Tauited on her $19,000,000 payment. 

President Hoover then discust reconsideration of the > 
with President-elect Roosevelt. In this they failed to yor 
but the upshot was that Washington, at Mr. Roosevelt’s Instivva- 
tion, invited England to send a debt representative here early 
in March when Mr. Roosevelt will be in office. 
ment on the debt is due June 15. 


The next pay- 


Washington receives the Chamberlain statement with mixed 
feelings. 

“If that’s the way they feel about it,” declares Senator Mc- 
Kellar, Tennessee Democrat, as quoted in the press, “‘we just 
ought to let the matter drop right where it is.” 

Concern is felt in some quarters lest the Chamberlain speech 
nullify the debt conference with Mr. Roosevelt before it begins. 
On the other hand, we read, some officials believe that the 
British are taking an extreme stand now in order to magnify the 
importance of any concession made later. 


“mutual advantage’ must be 
the principle governing the debt 
conferences, says Britain’s Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 


One of the first to reply to the British Chancellor was Senator 
Borah, Idaho Republican, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, who said: 


“Tf Mr. Chamberlain means that his Government is unwilling 
to consider any question at the economic conference other than 
the debts, then we should save both time and expense and call off 
the conference. 

“Tt will be difficult, indeed, I think impossible, to secure even 
a postponement of these debts, much more difficult to secure a 
reduction, unless other economic problems are considered and 
adjusted at the same time. So if Great Britain has already 
reached a conclusion on these matters, we have no alternative 
but to stand by the debt statement heretofore made. 

“Mr. Chamberlain speaks of its being ‘as 
much in the interest of the creditor nations as 
the debtor nation’ to adjust the debts. Iam 
of the opinion that it is as much in the interest 
of one nation as another to adjust all these 
economic problems which stand in the way of 
economic world recovery and to reopen mar- 
kets; to revive trade and commerce, and to 
rebuild the purchasing power of the masses. 

“Tf any nation supposes that it can, by 
reason of its cheap currency system, exempt 
itself from the world’s economic conditions 
and threatened collapse, it will find, in my 
opinion, that it is taking a very narrow, selfish 
and ruinous position.” 


An with that statement many of our 
editors agree. 

“Tt is not always that Senator Borah is the 
voice of the American people in either foreign 
or domestic affairs,”’ remarks the Washington 
Evening Star, but this time, it finds, ‘“‘he in- 
dubitably speaks their language.”’ 

Pointing out that ‘“‘a sentiment distinctly 
friendly to England has been developing in 
the United States”? and that ‘‘a disposition 
to compromise on liberal terms is noticeable,”’ 
the Boston Herald adds: 


“Utterances like Chamberlain’s will quickly 
check the spread of this sympathy, and might easily induce a 
renewal of the bitter Anglophobia which has been common on 
many occasions.” 


Angrily, the New York American of the Hearst press declares 
that Chamberlain’s utterances ‘‘are a libel upon England. He 
endangers a friendship which is the best hope of peace and 
recovery for the world.” 

Calling the British Chancellor ‘‘a clumsy diplomat,” the 
Camden Courier-Post says that ‘‘he seems determined to make 
the problem of debt reconsideration as difficult as possible’— 


“This newspaper has long favored debt concession in exchange 
‘or tangible benefits through trade concessions and arms reduc- 
While we believe such a policy is the very best for this 
we have recognized that popular sentiment leans the 

If, now, Mr. Chamberlain intends to tell us that we 


I thing in exchange for debt-revision, then negotia- 
Aefolla.,2 


v ii S 

tions ar 
But Mr. Chai 

parently, to » 


‘gave an impression quite contrary, ap- 
uionded,” says the Hartford Courant: 


erlain nor the Government for which he 
eny of the undertakings—disarmament, 
les, removal of barriers against trade— 


“Neither Mr. ‘har 
speaks is oppose 
stabilization of 


that have been » » din connection with the debts. 

“On the con ‘and his Government favor all of the pro- 
posals. What “) not want is to involve them with the 
debts, but to discuss cach of them separately, treating each on 
its own merits. ()) rtunately, Mr. Chamberlain did his best 
to make the posiiio® of Great Britain as Opaque as possible.”’ 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Frencu cabinets should be fitted with parachutes.—Chicago 
Daily News. 


Tue short session of Congress seems to be the Long session. 
—Fresno Republican. 


TIMEs are so tough this year that a lot of men are wearing 
their Christmas neckties.—J/ udge. 


Tue real contest is between the Japanese yen and the Chinese 
stork.—St. Thomas (Ont.) Times-Journal. 


TELL your grocer about the British discovery that whoever 
tries to collect a debt will be ruined.—Washington Post. 


AccorpDINeg to a Sioux chief visiting this country, a brave of 
the tribe never speaks to his mother-in-law except through his 
wife. We don’t call that brave.— 
Punch (London). 


ANOTHER difficulty is that we wish 
to be saved as we were in 1929 in- 
stead of 1912.— Publishers Syndicate. 


JAPAN’S service to international 
good-will seems to consist largely 
in preventing overproduction.— 
San Diego Union. 


Tue secret of the gang of swin- 
dlers in London who have been mak- 
ing illicit whisky seems to be a 
secret. still—Punch. 


Ler’s see; the purchasing power 
of the people is decreasing, so we 
must increase commodity prices.— 
Colorado Springs Gazette. 


A craze for puzzles, we are told, 
is sweeping the country. Heaven 
knows there are enough puzzles to 
satisfy the craze.—Lynchburg News. 


FORTUNATELY the Senate sub- 
committee which speaks highly of 
3.05 per cent. wine has no control 
over women and song.—WNorfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 


Tue internal revenue department 
displays a wonderful spirit of optimism in sending out its 1933 
income tax forms.—Columbus Enqutrer. 


CHINESE publicists are outwitting the enemy by announcing 
the recapture of cities that the Japs haven’t attacked yet.— 
San Diego Union. 


Hors things will soon shape themselves so that we won’t have 
to revamp that simile to read: “‘ As extinct as the dough-dough.” 
—Boston Herald. 


PuatrorM people from abroad find us Americans pretty much 
like peanuts. We shell out better after we’ve been roasted.— 
Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


Ir the devil can find plenty for idle hands to do, a number 
of our fellow citizens are wondering why the devil he doesn’t. 
—Chicago Daily News. 


We hope, when machines finally take over the control of the 
world, they’ll make as many improvements in us as we made in 
them.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Tue sad part is that we’ll never know how much sooner the 
depression would have ended if statesmen had let it alone.— 
Woodstock (Ont.) Sentinel-Review. 

A MACHINE just perfected detects differences of a millionth of 
an inch. With further refinements it may even be possible to 
distinguish the amateur sport star from the pro.—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

Ir Carter Glass becomes Secretary of the Treasury, he will find 
that things have not changed much around the old place. Prac- 
tically all the money he borrowed during the war is still bor- 
rowed.—The New Yorker. 


The Little Dutch Boy! 
—Talburt in the Washington ‘“‘Daily News.” 


War Debt Version: Fifty million Frenchmen can’t be wrung! 
—Judge. 


N EW YorK’s longest parade continues to be that of the passing 
dividends.— Wichita Eagle. 


Have you bought your lot for the Florida boom in the Tennes- 
see Valley?—Washington Post. 


Ir seems that the inventor of technocracy doesn’t know very 
much about it either—Ohio State Journal. 


THERD’S one consolation. When the gas tax gets a little higher, 
the railroads will be saved.—Chico (Cal.) Record. 


Onuy a Chicago school board that cuts the imaginary salaries 
of teachers can wholly appreciate the French desire for a scaling 
down of non-payments.—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


BASEBALL ¢clubs are all going to 
cut expenses this season. Well, 
that’s our national game.—Judge. 


Our declining birth-rate may indi- 
cate that posterity has got some 
inkling of what’s in store for it.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 


Tuy jail you for receiving stolen 
goods, and then make you pay to 
hear stolen wisecracks on the stage. 
—Illinots State-Register. 


Tue lure of that land of sunshine 
can not be resisted. Why, even 
the snow seems to have fallen hard 
for California.—Boston Herald. 


A scIENTIST tells us that most of 
mankind is mad. ‘‘Mad”’ has two 
meanings, but he’s probably right 
either way.—Akron Beacon Journal. 


JoHn Buuis attitude that he is 
doing us a favor when he permits 
us to cancel his debts does not seem 
to be making a hit in this country. 
—Washington Post. 


Wuen there’s an international 
conference to get at the bottom of things, one of the things is 
Uncle Sam’s pocket.—San Diego Tribune. 


Tue weakness in Stalin’s plan is the fact that it’s easier to fill 
an empty head than an empty stomach.—Kingston (Ont.) Whig- 
Standard. 


From present indications, the White House door-step is going 
to be pretty crowded with European debt babies—just babies. 
—The New Yorker. 


A MAN named Little has walked from New York to Los Angeles 
and back. Another instance of a Little going a long way.—The 
Humorist (London). 


SprakInG of tax refunds, isn’t it strange that the rich alone 
are dumb enough to make mistakes in their returns?— Huntington 
(nd.) Herald-Press. 


One hardly realizes that Sinclair Lewis’s new realistic novel is 
fiction at all, until just near the end, when a Tammany politician 
goes to jail— Boston Herald. 


Aw eminent banker says the way to end the depression is to 
eliminate fear. And an easy way to end fear would be to elimi- 
nate the depression.—San Diego Union. 


Accorping to an authority, there are fewer counterfeiters in 
the country than formerly. Probably the difficulty in getting 
samples of good money to work from is the reason.—Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch. 

A caBir reports that a Solomon Island native “has just paid 
$1,800 for a wife on the instalment plan, and will be the rest of 
his life paying for her.’’ Well, well. Things are pretty much the 
same this world over, aren’t they?—Louwisville Herald-Post. 
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Verdun Over Again in El Gran Chaco 


HE BLOODIEST BATTLES in modern South American 
history are under way at the ‘‘Verdun of the Chaco,” as 
Fort Nanawa—also called Ayala—is known to-day. 

German methods of attack are again pitted against dogged 
French defense. 

It is a climax in the ‘‘undeclared war” between Bolivia and 
Paraguay over El Gran Chaco, which has been going on for nearly 
eight months. 

‘‘More thousands have been killed than anybody cares to 
tell,’ according to Dr. 
Arthur E. Elliott, Ameri- 
can missionary in Para- 
guay and president of 
the International College 
at Asuncion. He adds: 
“Other thousands have 
died of thirst, starvation, 
and disease.” 

At the ‘‘Verdun of 
the Chaco,”’ 15,000 men 
of Bolivia’s Southern 
Army, under personal 
command of Gen. Hans 
Kundt, an Iron Cross 
veteran of the World 
War, were held at bay 
for nearly a month by 
Paraguayans, under the 
Chief-of-Staff Col. José 
Estigarribia, whose war 
training was obtained in 
the French lines opposite 
the Germans. 


Wide World photograph 


A German Commands 


ae General Kundt, the 

Gen. Hans Kundt, naturalized Bolivian, eden sen ede 
directs the Bolivian Chaco offensive Press Note, 18 a natural- 
against the Paraguayans. ized Bolivian. The 


reason is the Versailles 
Treaty forbids Germany to supply officers to other nations. 


A vivip picture of the tactics of the conflict round Fort Nanawa 
or Ayala is given by John W. White in a Buenos Aires cable to the 
New York Times, in which he relates that rains and floods tem- 
porarily halted the movements of large bodies of troops.. But the 
Bolivian and Paraguayan communiqués daily recite fierce attacks 
and stubborn resistance both at Nanawa and Fernandez, where 
Bolivia’s Northern Army is trying to break through to Arce and 
Alihuata. Moreover: 


“General Kundt is reported to be trying a vast enveloping 
movement in which the Northern and Southern armies are co- 
operating, with the eventual objective of recapturing Arce and 
Alihuata. 

“Tf the Bolivians can take Nanawa, they are said to plan to 
move northward and take Faleon. The two Bolivian armies then 
would be ready to attack Arce and Alihuata from the northwest 
and southeast. 

“The Bolivian recapture of Arce and Alihuata would make the 
Bolivians masters of the Chaco, with their two armies united 
twenty-five miles behind the Paraguayan Army, which is en- 
trenched across the Saavedra-Arce road, five and a half miles 
north of Saavedra, preventing a Bolivian advance from Saavedra. 

“With Nanawa in Bolivian possession the Paraguayans at 
Saavedra would be cut off from retreat. 

The Paraguayans realize the entire military situation depends 
on their ability to hold Nanawa and at the same time, if possible, 
prevent the fall of Fernandez, which would endanger Arce. 

“When the Paraguayans retired from Kilometer Seven (now 
called Camp Jordan), where they were attacking Saavedra, they 
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withdrew their defenses one and a quarter miles northward, 
where now, entrenched at the edge of thick timber, their posi- 
tions are better defended from Bolivian fire than when they for- 
merly were located in a clearing at Kilometer Seven.”’ 

The vast region of El Chaco, which Bolivia and Paraguay 
each claim, is more than 100,000 square miles in area, larger than 
the States of Pennsylvania and New York combined. 

It is an immense stretch of swamps, plains, and dense jungle, 


the frontiers of which touch Brazil, Paraguay, Argentina, and 


‘ 


Bolivia. More than a century ago, writes a contributor to the 
New York Times, the seeds of to-day’s quarrel were sown, and 
for more than fifty years the two countries have been at swords’ 
points. 


So important do Paraguay and Bolivia consider the Chaco 
that they have all along kept their armies behind a line of forts 
El Gran Chaco Boreal, this in- 


stretching across the’ district. 
formant goes on to say— 


“Takes its name from the 
northern part of the Audien- 
cia of Chareas, an administra- 
tive district in Spanish Colo- 
nial days, and is not so worth- 
less as a brief description 
would seem to _ indicate. 
There may be oil there. Al- 
ready the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey has a 
large concession on the fringe 
of the Chaco. 

‘Along the banks of its 
many rivers cattle are raised, 
and meat packing has become 
a fair-sized industry. Natives 
cut quebracho wood from 
which tannin is made. 

“But more important is 
the fact that Bolivia finds the 
Chaco of strategic and com- 
mercial value because of the 
navigable Paraguay River, 
while Paraguay seeks to com- 
pensate herself there for 
losses of territory in her war 
with Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Argentina.” 


A N English writer has said 
that ‘““when our ancestors in- | 
vented hell they had no  ‘\ia. wor prmnyoiee “a 
knowledge of the Chaco.” 

But this Times contributor French War Veteran 


points out that tho most of it Col. José Estigarribia, Commander- 
is nothing but swamps, slug- piped so: STG peau 
gish rivers and almost im- 
passable jungle, there are many millions of acres of uplands 
covered with grass, but never rising over 1,000 feet above sea-level. 
The area is described as abounding with mosquitoes and fever. 
Jaguars, alligators, the deadly piranas, tapirs, and pecearies are 
found there, as well as many beautifully colored birds and insects. 
The more formal claims which each country makes to El Gran 
Chaco, notes this Times contributor, are based on Spanish-Colo- 
nial documents. It is an accepted principle that the territorial 
limits of the Latin-American Republies shall follow the adminis- 
trative divisions of the Spanish-Colonial system, and we read: 


“Thus Bolivia bases her claim on the Audiencia of Chareas, 
while Paraguay bases hers on a later Audiencia created by the 
Viceroyalty of Buenos Aires. Those who have studied the avail- 


able documents say they are so ambiguous that both claims can 
be substantiated.” 
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EL GRAN CHACO, WHERE BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY ARE AT WAR 
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Soviet Rejoicing Over Five-Year Successes 


HOUTS OF TRIUMPH are heard in the Soviet press and 
in official speeches over ‘‘ practically complete fulfilment” 
of the first Five-Year Plan. 

“Our achievements are enormous,” assert Soviet spokesmen, 
and this despite some failures and the hampering effect ot food 
difficulties and various other troubles. 

“Our country,” they claim, has become one of the leading 
industrial nations in the world. 

This means not only further progress along these lines at 
home, they say, but fur- 
therance of the World 
Revolution. 

We have heard plenty 
of complaints of the short- 
comings and failures of the 
Five-Year Plan; now it 
may be well to hear some- 
thing of the other side. 

Soviet Russia has put 
much more money into her 
industries, it is alleged, 
than she even arranged 
for in the first Five-Year 
Plan. Her workers are 
said to have gained great 
increases in wages. 

But also there has been 
an amazing advance along 
cultural lines, it is said. 
And this is shown in the 
fact that the percentage 
of literacy has risen from 
67 per cent. in 1930 to 90 
per cent. in 1932. 


Moasnwane it is pointed 

out, with a tone of ironic pity, how badly off. all the capitalist 
countries have been faring, while Russia has been forging ahead. 
So the Soviet Russians, we are told, enter upon the first year of 
the Second Five-Year Plan with confidence and ardor. 
has been won, says Pravda, official organ of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist party in Moscow, in spite of the stub- 


Success 


” 


born opposition of ‘‘class enemies’’ within the country, in spite 
of ecounter-revolutionists, kulaks, Trotzkyist traitors, renegades 
of the Right, opportunists, and scoundrels of every description. 
This newspaper goes on: 


“All these hindrances have not prevented us from entirely re- 
molding our whole land, lifting its international and military 
might to an unprecedented standard and transforming it into one 
of the leading industrial countries of the world. 

“These facts mean a very great deal not only for the further 
progress of Socialistic industrialization in our country, but also 
for the success of the proletarian world revolution. Not mis- 
takenly did Comrade Stalin begin his recent speech on the com- 
pletion of the first Five-Year Plan in four years by referring to the 
significance of its triumph for the workers in the capitalistic 
countries.” 

Similar self-congratulation appears in a speech by a high Soviet 
official, which is recorded in /zvestia, organ of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in Moscow. He is D. Sulimoy, Premier of the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, the largest republic com- 
prised in the Soviet Union. Mr. Sulimoy, as will be seen, com- 
pares conditions in his country to the great disadvantage of con- 
ditions in the so-called capitalistic world. Jzvestta reports him in 


part as follows: 


“In a sense, during these four years, we have done more than 


Learning Their A-B-C’s 


Illiterate adults being taught to read on the collective farm ‘‘Bolshevik’’ 
near Merv in Turkmenistan, in the Soviet educational drive. 


was foreseen by the Five-Year Plan. We have invested more 
money in the economic development of our country than was 
originally planned. <. 
“Instead of 18.8 billion rubles, we put 23.3 billion rubles into 
our industries, that is to say, 24 per cent. more than planned; 
and in our agriculture we invested 9.4 billion instead of the 7.2 
billion, or 30 per cent. more than planned. [Soviet Russian 


financial authorities in the United States put the value of the 
ruble at 511% cents, in American money.] 

“We have attained to 93.7 per cent. of the planned increase in 
our industrial production. 


This means that our industrial 
production is to-day 334 
per cent. greater than it 
was in the pre-war years 
and 219 per cent. above 
whatit wasin 1928. Mean- 
while, in the capitalistic 
countries, industry has 
been going backward 
further and further.” 


Ma. SULIMOV feels really 
sorry about the pace with 
which iron and steel pro- 
duction in capitalistic 
countries has fallen off. 
In the production of pig- 
iron, he asserts, there has 
been a decline to the 
figures of 30 years ago, and 
in the output of steel the 
eapitalist countries have 
dropt to the figures of 
twenty-five years ago. In 
England things are much 
worse, he avers, for there 
the steel figures show a 
shrinking to the levels of 
1860. Now Mr. Sulimov 
claims proudly: 


‘“As for the Soviet Union, it has inereased its production of 
pig-iron by 43 per cent. during these same years, that is to say, 
since 1929. Moreover, we now produce ten times as many 
machines as in the pre-war times. 

“The Soviet Union now produces 21 per cent. of all machines 
made in the world, and in the Soviet Union 25 per cent. of all 
machines made in the world are used. 

“In our technical and economic development we have risen 
to the position of one of the leading industrial States in the 
world, and our economic independence now is firmly secured. 
And this, of course, means a great deal in the sense of our military 
defensive ability.” 


—'"'Soviet Travel’? (Moscow). 


Pow fortunate Russian workers have been is proclaimed to 
the world in a resolution of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist party, which also appears in Jzvestia: 


“During these four years, the wages of our workmen em- 
ployed in the heavy industries have increased by 67 per cent., 
which is 18 per cent. better than was foreseen by the plan. Our 
fund of social insurance has increased in the same years by 292 
per cent. 

‘Our industrial development and the growing well-being of our 
masses naturally have resulted in rapid cultural progress. The 
number of children attending our primary schools has increased 
from 10 million in 1928 to 19 million at the end of 1932. 

“We are completing arrangements for the introduction of 
compulsory universal education. The percentage of literacy in 
the population has risen from 67 per cent. in 1930 to 90 per cent. 
in 1932. 

“The number of pupils attending grammar schools has risen 
in the last four years from 1,600,000 to 4,350,000. As for the 
pupils in technical schools and other technical institutions, it has 
increased from 264,000 to 1,437,000. And instead of 166,000 
students in the universities in 1928, there are now 500,000.” 
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Wells Shatters the “Bulps” 


NCE WE WERE BABBITTS; how many of us are 
now “Bulps’’? 

This novelistic coining of new characters has passed 
from Lewis to Wells, according to William Soskin of the New 
York Evening Post, who reviews H. G. Wells’s ‘“‘Mr. Bulpington 
of Blup” (Maemillan): 


“When your boss cuts your wages in half because ‘we must 
all stick together and see it through in the name of humanity, 
the flag, and international peace,’ and not because he can’t pay 
the month’s bills—he is bulping. 

“When the professor of sociology or economics chooses to 
ignore the phenomenon of unemployment 
and the collapse of international trade and 
urges his class to ‘buy American’ or to stick 
by the old protective tariff until the next 
tndustrial cycle clicks prosperity back, he is 
bulping. To bulp means, I think, to give 
voice to defensive illusions despite one’s 
better, inner, realistic knowledge.”’ 


Wells has created a “hero” who bulped 
all through his life. In youth and early 
manhood it was rather charming make- 
believe. This introverted youngster built up 
another self than his real physical and mental 
one, and found a great many prewar ideas 
and movements that nourished his illusions. 

Science, personified in his greatest friend, 
didn’t contribute much. But Mr. Wells has 
an eye out to make it triumph in the end, 
over what he seems to look upon as the fads 
and fancies of prewar intellectual life. 


Bor Mr. Soskin seems not to take Wells 
at his own valuation: 


“‘The really lovely thing about ‘The Bul- 
pington of Blup’ is the devilish deceit by 
which Wells builds up the young esthete so 
that his romantic flirtations with religion and 
science, his ‘free’ education, and his little 
tastes of Fabian Society scholarship con- 
stitute a cycle of fairly normal, slightly 
emancipated experience of the prewar liberal. 

“Young Bulpington, his adolescence, and 
the secret ideals of his better, idealized self 
revealed to us through his imaginary kingdom of Blup, becomes 
a most sympathetically realized character. You or I, in fact, but 
for the grace of H. G. Wells. 

. “And having put the young man through a cultural and 
romantic evolution which makes him a veritable modern pilgrim 
undergoing painful progress, and having surrounded him with 
all the Temptation, Passion, Evil and Good essential to a twen- 
tieth-century Everyman, and having pricked him with only 
gentle and bright satirical thrusts, Wells suddenly strips the 
fellow of every vestige of self-illusion. The interesting tremors 
and the nervousness of his war experience become nothing more 
than rather elementary, natural cowardice. 

‘‘ All the horror he undergoes in the trenches is pictured with 
quite as much power as the young men who wrote so many war 
books displayed—but Wells’s picture has the added force of not 
permitting sheer horror to dignify anything. 

“The real heroes of his book are the ‘fanaties for truth,’ the 
men and women who had the moral courage'to resist emotional 
regimentation.”’ 


Mr. Wells takes a shot at the postwar literature, especially as 
practised by his war-unmasked hero who exprest their ideals 
in this way: 

“There would be new forms, new men, new schools. The old 
reputations stood up over us now like great «empty hulls that 


ror a drawing by Marcel Maurel 
He Gives Us a New Word 


When you build up a fictitious inner- 
self, H.G. Wells says you’re ‘‘bulping.”’ 


had served their purpose—Hardy, Barrie, Conrad, Kipling, Gals- 
worthy, Bennett, Wells, Shaw, Maugham, and so forth; they 
had all said what they had to say; they were finished. They had 
nothing more to tell us. . . . They were prewar. They ought to 
have gone on to the bonfires of Armistice Day.'2 


At which Mr. Soskin for the moment assumes the novelist’s 
voice: 


“Oh, yeah? says Wells. Maybe Barrie, Kipling, and Gals- 
worthy are through; but the H. G. Wells who held out against 
all the bulping before the war, during the war, and aiter the war 
is not through by a long shot. It was fashionable, he knows, to 
regard the liberals and all the ‘fanatics’ who 
clung to their pacifist, sane ideas and to the 
economic fundamentals as little prigs, fellows 
without enough imagination to soar above 
the crude, elementary problems. Well, the 
little prigs seem to ‘have been right, says 
Wells, and he hurls this truly deadly novel 
at the heads of the young bulpers.”’ 


O; course the plot is long and intricate, 
and can only be indicated here. It is an 
enthralling story that enlists much sympathy 
for the principal character, until Mr. Wells 
by means of the war begins to wield the 
scalpel. 

In the latter reaches of the tale, accord- 
ing to Mary Ross, writing in the New York 
Herald Tribune, it ‘‘becomes a broadside not 
far from faree’’: 


“Tt is as tho Mr. Wells had caught in the 
balloon which was Theodore all the histrionics 
that ever had irritated him in well-fed poseurs 
and then tried to see how big he could blow 
the balloon before it burst. If Theodore had 
had a shred of integrity within himself, this 
story of his disintegration would have been 
tragic. Since he was what he was, it be- 
comes merely the personal ‘disaster’ of the 
sub-title and not so much the story of an 
individual as a satire on the hypocrisies which 
he is made to embody. 

“Mr. Wells is both a skilled and an 
exuberant pricker of balloons; it is great 
sport watching him wield the lancet of science 
against overblown romanticism. To what he conceives as honest 
endeavor he gives not only respect but tenderness. A writer with 
less insight might have made Theodore’s mother also a comic 
character, but here her earnestness and her capacity for self- 
criticism made her, tho futile, a real and a moving person. 

“Wor the child Theodore, against whom the cards were stacked 
by his pretentious father and the clichés of the times, Mr. Wells 
also demands indulgence so long as he is among the exploited: it 
is only when he in turn takes on the réle of the exploiter that the 
furies are let loose. 

“The story becomes essentially not the exposé of an indi- 
vidual, or even a type, but the edged and amusing exploration of 
evasions from which no ‘contemporary brain’ is immune.” 


Rileeo the novel is ‘‘dominated by the philosophy of Freud,”’ 
the London Times finds it fortunate that ‘‘Mr. Wells’s sense of 
humor, which was formed long before the days of psychoanalysis, 


rises superior to his thesis.’’ So in this vein The Times judges: 


“The Bulpington may have been a very lamentable young 
man—he was a posturing schoolboy, an insincere lover in his 
adolescence, and during the war an effusive patriot, who tried to 
shirk service, and when foreed to the front narrowly escaped 
being shot for conduet which it took a soft-hearted doctor to 
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diatnose as a case of shell-shock—and yet we can not do anything 
but chuckle at his shifts and disguises. 

“Even his last phase, when, as the veteran ‘Captain Blup- 
Bulpington at your service,’ he is left telling gorgeous lies to old 
maiden ladies over the port wine, and drunkenly defying the 
moon in the name of a sublime philosophy of mendacity, seems 
to leave no moral sting. 

‘“Maybe we should take his case more seriously if Mr. Wells 
were less naive in his assumption that truthfulness and clear- 
sightedness are the monopoly of those who work in laboratories, 
and humbug the peculiar mainspring of conservatives in polities 


She Signs the American Contract 


The aging prima donna, as Edith Evans sees her, refuses to give in to 
a fading voice, and plans another ‘‘farewell’’ tour. 


or religion. Over against the Bulpington of Blup stand the Brozteds, 
a scientific, Socialistie family, foreshadowing the ‘Inheritors,’ 
the new race of the cold, dry light that is going to remodel man 
and his environment with a salutary hardness, proof against 
human illusions. 

“They provide the tale with its beautiful but rather chilling 
heroine, Margaret Broxted, who looks like the Delphic Sibyl of 
the Sistine, and can not put up with Theodore—for which we 
hardly blame her.” 


Wells’s message is usually so provocative that reviewers spend 
little time on his purely literary qualities. 
Not so ““R. M. C.,”’ who writes in The New Yorker: 


“Tt occurs to me to wonder why more attention hasn’t been 
paid to H. G. Wells as a stylist. I don’t mean as a fashioner of 
purple passages particularly, tho he can conjure up an evocative 
phrase on occasion too. But somebody ought to write a nice long 
piece some time about the workmanlike precision of his writing; 
about the sharp definiteness of his vocabulary, so that each word, 


unaffected and unambiguous, has an air of looking you straight 
in the face and meaning just what it says it means; and about the 
Latin clarity of his prose, which for all its seeming looseness of 
structure is never unwieldy or turgid but always lucid and free- 
flowing, with each sentence leading lightly, unerringly on to the 
next; and, above all, about his gift for vivid deseriptive metaphor, 


and his mastery of compact and effective characterization.” 
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A Prima Donna’s Tantrums 


T MIGHT BE A SARAH SIDDONS with her stentorian 
voice and sweeping gesture returned to the footlights. 
But it is Edith Evans, one of Britain’s most accom- 
plished actresses, who reveals in ‘‘Evensong’’ more of the art 
of acting than we’ve seen in many seasons. 

People devoted to the ‘‘natural,’”” inaudible school of to-day 
may find her overdoing the réle of the aging prima donna who 
clutches at the glories of her past and refuses to believe 
that nature and the years can rob her of her voice. 

Miss Evans presents a striking contrast to the “spiritual 
beauty’”’ of her Florence Nightingale, revealed last season in 
“The Lady With a Lamp,” in the ‘‘faded, imperious, 
feline opera singer.’’ The phrases are Brooks Atkinson’s 
of the New York Times in describing Miss Evans’s 
‘‘superb”’ portrayal of Jrela. We read: 


‘“She leaves no note untouched in the long scale of an 
opera singer’s temperament. For this Jrela, whose vanity 
keeps her singing, tho the years have tightened her voice, 
is harridan and grande dame, a cat and a queen, a spleen- 
ish, avaricious, cruel old lady, and still a vital figure in the 
world of art. 

“ Altho Miss Evans is not a dazzling actress, it is fasci- 
nating to see with what dynamic versatility she brings a 
part to life. She etches every detail neatly. Jrela is a 
woman to be reckoned with. She is petulant, gay, overbear- 
ing, tender, covetous, and diabolically jealous. 

‘In the fury of her temperamental transports she can be 
uely. Withal she is tremendously vigorous, for old and 
beaten tho she may be, life still boils in her blood. Itisa 
fine part for bravure acting. But Miss Evans never 
cheapens it. She is a fastidious artist, as London playgoers 
have reason to know, and she creates out of the routine 
fragments of the drama a monumental character.” 


Tus play is built up by Edward Knoblock and Beverley 
Nichols, from Mr. Nichols’s novel of the same title. 
wherein the character of the opera singer has been 
identified in various sources as representing the late Nellie 
Melba. Mr. Nichols was once private secretary for Madame 
Melba, and so had first-hand opportunity to study his 
model. 

The play has had great success in London, where Melba 
to her last days reigned a favorite, and, of course, denials 
have been forthcoming that the great diva is here in- 
tended. Australia, however, took the novel as a base 
slander on its briliant daughter, and gave free voice to 
its indignation. 

Our critics have not been in a welcoming mood to the play as 
a play, but Mr. Atkinson forgives its shortcomings for its suit- 
ability as a vehicle to Miss Evans. These are his words: 


“Tf the drama gives her the materials for creation, perhaps it 
has done enough. Mr. Knoblock and Mr. Nichols have done a 
decent job of fiction transposition. In one respect they have 
improved upon the novel. They have exorcized the subversive 
malice that makes Mr. Nichols’s writing vaguely distasteful. 

“But still you will recognize ‘Evensong’ as a story that belongs 
to the theater at second-hand. The spurious bustle of the re- 
ception scenes, where actors can give such bad imitations of 
people of quality, and the impulsive bobbing in and out of the 
young lover from Canada have the look of stage carpentry. 
Unlike the character portrait of Jrela, ‘Evensong,’ is not a 
homogeneous work of art. 

‘But in its diffuse and ponderous fashion it tells the story of 
Trela’s battle against time. You see her welcoming her niece to 
her home. You see her berating her manager, condescending to 
her admirers after the opera, insulting the rival Spanish singer, 
upbraiding her niece’s suitor, melting again into the arms of the 
man she loved, suffering a stroke of paralysis, quarreling with 
her niece, and then signing a contract for an American tour. 

“As the niece, Jane Wyatt gives a fresh and believable per- 
formance that balances Miss Evans admirably. As the intro- 
spective manager, Jacob Ben Ami is still rigid, courteous and 


Sheldon, whose later work has been accom- 
_plished under the extreme of physical handi- 
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reserved. Leyla Georgie keeps the Spanish singer fiery with 
Latin rage. Owen Davis, Jr., keeps the young Canadian suitor 
well within the range of juvenile acting. But it is often the mis- 
fortune of dramatized novels that the characters walk and 
speak, but never live, and most of ‘Evensong’ moves in that land 
of dead spirits. 

“Miss Wyatt gives the niece the flush of life. And Miss 
Evans charges Irela with enormous vitality. Being a thorough 
artist, shoe can understand an artist and illuminate a tumultuous 
character.” 


Forty Years of Play Incubating 


ROF. GEORGE PIERCE BAKER of the Yale School 
of drama has signed off. 

The current year will end his activities as playwright 
incubator, and the task will be given over to Mr. Allardyce 
Nicoll, an Englishman from East London 
College. 

Nicoll is deseribed as a ‘“‘first-rate man.” 

Professor Baker, a man of broad brow 
and firm-set lips, who wears his pince-nez 
with flowing ribbons, spent thirty-six years 
at Harvard and eight at Yale, and turned 
out pupils who, he feels, “‘have done their 
share in writing the country’s plays, and 
have begun to do their share in producing.”’ 

A roll-call of these pupils in an interview 
in the New York Herald Tribune, by Ben 
Robertson, Jr., mentions many well-known 
names, but forgets to include Edward 


caps: 


“That workshop produced Eugene O’Neill, 
‘a very interesting student, so much more 
mature, so deeper in his experience’ than 
his companions; it produced Philip Barry, 
whom Professor Baker calls ‘Phil’; Sidney 
Howard, Edward Knoblock, and Hermann 
Hagedorn. Critics who received his instruc- 
tion include Van Wyck Brooks, Heywood 4¢me 
Broun, and Walter Prichard Eaton. Pro- 
ducers include Kenneth Macgowan, Theresa 
Helburn, Winthrop Ames, and Maurice 
Wertheim. Stage designers number Lee 
Simonson, Robert Edmond.” 


The last category omits, perhaps through modesty, Donald 
Oenslager, who also holds a post on Professor Baker’s Yale 
staff. 

The million-dollar Harkness Drama School at Yale has justi- 
fied itself in these words of President Angell: 


“Not only have former students emerged on Broadway as 
playwrights and producers, but they also are to be found in 
every section of the country as directors of little-theater groups 
and teachers of university dramatics.”’ 


‘Tus greatest difficulty the young American has in writing 
plays, says Professor Baker, is ‘‘to learn to judge his manu- 
seript from the point of view of his audience, rather than that 


of himself.’”’ Further: 


“The average young man writes about what interests him, 
and he writes about it as he would like to have it written; it takes 
discipline and adjustment to life to write from the other angle, 
from the angle of what interests other people. 

“The trouble with young men in this country, too, is that 
they think just because they have learned the mechanics of 


writing a play that they can sit down, call out the rules, and 


write a play. They forget that the qualities of the mind, the 
understanding, must be developed. Here again it becomes such 


a personal thing. 


Yale To Lose Him 


Professor Baker will soon rest on his 
laurels gained through training famous 
bright-lights of the drama. 
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; “Everything depends on the individual. A man like O'Neill, 
for instance, gets the tragedies of life from roaming the world. 
Another, like Phil Barry, draws on the individual, on a par- 
ticular slice of life. He often writes of the people he knows well 
right about him. There you are. Of course, every playwright 
must work out his own salvation. An instructor must know his 
man, must encourage him in his right direction.”’ 


Ma. ROBERTSON closes his interview with some interesting 
observations on the drama students: 


‘Professor Baker said his students were ‘not a rich crowd, 
and never had been.’ They came from all over the country, 
particularly from New England and California, they belonged 
to no particular class of American life, and he felt encouraged 
because ‘of the great interest the young of the land have in the 
drama.’ He felt confident of the future of the drama in this 
country. And, as to his own career, he summed it up as having 
been ‘interesting and pleasant’ and, like all others who ever 
have had anything to do with the theater, 
he, too, had become one of its slaves.’ 


The Cover 


C6 UST SAY THAT AGAIN!” 
Is it a command or a reproof, or 
maybe some news of a bone? 

“The Little Terrier,” of Diana Thorne 
will easily win his way to your heart. 

Diana Thorne, the painter of the cover, 
is called a ‘‘many-sided genius” by Albert 
Payson Terhune in the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

She went to Germany to study art, and in . 
an East Prussian village she was arrested as 
a spy in 1914. A whole year was required to 
convince the authorities that she and her 
family were innocent. And they emerged 
from the ordeal penniless. Making their way 
to England, Miss Thorne set about support- 
ing the family: 


‘“She became a newspaper reporter; she 
ran a bicycle repair shop; she scribbled movie 
scenarios; she wrote magazine fiction; she 
rebuilt and mended typewriters; she got work 
as a librarian and as a ‘vicar-mother.’ The 
rest of her time she had to herself; and she 
filled that time in by working furiously at her art.” 


After the war she returned to America. 
If you think it’s easy to paint a dog, read what Miss Thorne, 
quoted by Mr. Terhune, has to say: 


“The only still dog is a dead dog. I have to get what I can 
from a sitting, and to depend largely on what I know of dog 
anatomy. I try to get the movement and action and peculiar 
‘character of each sitter. With these fidgety subjects I begin by 
sketching in the general composition Then I sketch an eye ora 
paw or a nose or some other detail as I can catch it during such 
moments as the model happens not to be in motion. 

“During the first sitting I conquer the groundwork. How to 
get a dog to stay quiet long enough for that needful process 
is often a problem. But I have learned something of what I call 
‘painters’ shorthand’; by this I chronicle the chief facts. After 
that the details are a matter of catch-as-cateh-can. Often I 
must later study an eye-expression, the poise of a forepaw, the 
tilt of a rebellious ear, etc., and then blend these into a whole. 

“But my very first move is to make friends with the dog I 
am to paint or draw. Much of the work is made easier for both 
of us when once I have gained his liking and trust. One big 
German shepherd dog would not so much as come into the 
studio, no matter how I coaxed him to. He stood, bristiing and 
stubborn, on the threshold. So I painted him that way; and I 
ealled the picture: ‘On Guard!” 


RELIGION AND 


SOCIAL 


SERVICE 


Reserve Officers in the Making 


The R. O. T. C. drill, as shown here on the grounds of the New York University, is contrary to the religious convictions of two 
University of Maryland students, whose opposition is said to threaten the whole system. 


First Blood in the Fight Against Forced War Drill 


HE WHOLE SYSTEM of compulsory military training 
in colleges may break down if two students at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland win their fight. 
The youngsters have drawn first blood in the fact that the 
conscientious scruples against military training of the one whose 
case has already been heard have been upheld in court. 


An appeal has been taken by the University, however, and the ° 


issue may not be finally decided until it is passed upon by the 
country’s highest tribunal, where the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, figuratively speaking, would sit as a friend of the boy. 

Meantime, intense interest in the case, in which the two 
students seem hardly more than pawns in a war game, has been 
aroused on many campuses, in circles opposed to eompulsory 
military training, among the supporters of the R. O. T. C., 
and, by inference, among all who believe in military preparedness. 

It is said to be the first test case of the kind in the country, 
and the first time that a Methodist student has stood upon the 
resolution passed by the Methodist General Conference at 
Atlantie City last May, opposing compulsory military training in 
educational institutions. Other denominations which have taken 
a similar stand will be equally interested in the outcome. 


tee fall Wayne Lees, a sophomore from Washington, a Uni- 
tarian in faith, said, we read in the Baltimore Sun, that military 
training was contrary to the dictates of his conscience, and that 
the ‘‘wearing of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps uniform 
produced a reaction like shame.” Ennis H. Coale, a freshman 
from Belair, Maryland, a member of the Methodist Church, set 
forth: “‘The course in military training is a preparation for war, 
which is contrary to my religious convictions. I can not take a 
part in it and be true to my understanding of the teachings of 
” He recited, further, that his position is supported by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and by the Epworth League, 
the young peoples’ society of that church. 

Both boys were suspended by Dr. Raymond A. Pearson, 
president of the University. They appealed to the Board of 
Regents, who upheld Dr. Pearson. 


Jesus. 


Under the law, colleges ac- 


cepting land-grant money are required to provide military 
Is 


training, but are not obliged to make students take the training. 
The rule which requires military instruction at the University of 
Maryland is a University rule. But, young Mr. Coale points 
out in the declaration of his objections to obligatory military 
training, the charter of the University, dated in 1818, obliges 
it to accept students ‘‘without requiring or enforcing any 
religious or civil test.” 

Late last month Coale’s case came up before Judge Joseph N. 
Ulman, of the Superior Court of Baltimore. 


In rendering his decision and ordering the University to ac- 
cept Coale as a student and exempt him from military training, 
Judge Ulman says the youth, ‘‘while perhaps fanatical,” is sin- 
cere in his religious beliefs and is certainly a conscientious ob- 
jector. ‘‘Certainly,” too, ‘‘he is one of a small minority in the 
youth of America.’’ 


The decision, which may become historic, runs, in part, as 
follows: 


“An analysis of the resolution of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, adopted in 1932 . . . and a comparison of said resolu- 
tion with the quotation from the Book of Discipline of the 
Society of Friends (supplied in the evidence) reveals no essential 
difference between the religious tenets of the Society of Friends 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church on this question. 

‘Both religious organizations deplore war and the preparation 
for war. Both support their members in refraining from such 
activity. Both leave to the conscience of the individual echurch- 
member the manner and degree of his personal adherence to the 
established tenets of the church: Neither attempts to discipline, 
expel, or excommunicate a member who violates the religious 
code of the church. . . . The court, therefore, has no difficulty 
in finding that, tested pragmatically, the rule of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the rule of the Society of Friends are 
identical. . . 

“Under the past and present rules and practises of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, a student who is a member of the Society 
of Friends, and requests to be excused from taking any and all 
parts of the course in military training is so excused. . . . It is 
deemed proper to say that the exemption granted by the Uni- 
versity to members of the Society of Friends is not a matter of 
grace, but a matter of right, resting upon the fundamental law 
of the State and nation. . . . It is clear to the court that such 
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exemption, coupled with a refusal to grant a full like exemption 
to Coale, constitutes an illegal discrimination against him. 

“If religious conscientious objectors are excluded from their 
State-supported university, except upon pain of relinquishing 
their religious beliefs and principles, then a religious test has 
been imposed as a condition of their enjoyment of its educa- 
tional privileges. . . . If administrative action results in the 
deprivation of rights guaranteed to a citizen by the Constitution 
and the laws of the State and of the United States. then... 
it nevertheless becomes the clear duty of a court to intervene in 
order to restore those rights.” ; 


Iw its resolution against 
compulsory military training, 
adopted last May, the General 
Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church says: 


“We hold that our country 
is benefited by having as citi- 
zens those who unswervingly 
follow the dictates of their 
consciences. .. . Furthermore, 
we believe it to be the duty of 
the churches to give moral sup- 
port to those individuals who 
hold conscientious scruples 
against participation in mili- 
tary training or military service. 

“We petition the Govern- 
ment of the United States to 
grant to members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church who 
may be conscientious objectors 
to war the same exemption 
from military service as has 
long been granted to members 
of the Society of Friends and 
other similar religious organi- 
zations. 

“Similarly, we petition all 
educational institutions which 
require military training to excuse from such training any stu- 
dent belonging to the Methodist Episcopal Church who has con- 
seientious scruples against it. We earnestly petition the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to cease to support financially all 
military training in civil educational institutions.” 


Keystone 


Bor the action of the two students is strongly protested by 
Orvel Johnson, of the R. O. T. C. Association, who, according 
to a Washington dispatch to the Baltimore Sun, says that the 
University of Pittsburgh, the University of Cincinnati, the Uni- 
’ versity of Minnesota, and the City College of New York are 
experiencing difficulties with student objectors to military 
science courses. Instead of being a spontaneous expression of 
personal feelings, he is quoted as saying, the stand of the boys at 
the University of Maryland against military science is but a 
part of a carefully planned campaign the country over. It is, 
he asserts, a Communistic propagandization of college youths. 

Observing that Judge Ulman’s decision, if followed by others, 
will have a far-reaching effect on the R. O. T. C. training at 
educational institutions and on the provisions for national de- 
fense, The Army and Navy Register declares the case “involves 
a principle that is vital to the very life of the nation.” For— 


“Tf misguided youths are to claim exemption from military 
training on account of religious beliefs, they should be confined 
to those sects which have through the years stedfastly held to 
the doctrine of non-resistance. These are well known, and do 
not include the great denominational churches of the country. 

“Tf a youth may evade military service because he claims to 
be a conscientious objector as a member of the Methodist Church, 
he may claim such an exemption because he is a member of any 
other denomination, and we will find the slackers and evaders 
claiming such exemptions when their services are needed in an 
emergency. That can not be, and the churches would not have 


It so. 


Under the weight of such decisions as that of Judge Ulman, 


No Soldiering for Them 


Ennis H. Coale, left, who has temporarily won his fight against 
taking the R. O. T. C. course at the University of Maryland, and 
Wayne Lees, whose case has not yet been heard. 
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writes J. F. Essary, Washington correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun, the whole system of compulsory military training in land- 
grant colleges—sixty-nine in all—may break down. ‘‘Opposi- 
tion to compulsion, some of it on religious grounds and some 
on others,” he says, ‘‘is spreading into State after State, and 
unless it is checked it threatens to cut deeply into the prevailing 
system, and may even wreck it altogether.” 

Neither the Department of the Interior, which administers 
the land-grant appropriations, 
nor the War Department, says 
Mr. Essary, is on record as 
favoring compulsory military 
In fact the Depart- 
ment of the Interior “‘has stood 
upon the proposition that com- 
pulsory military training was 
not to be required by the 
Government.” 


training. 


di question of compulsion, 
writes Mr. Essary, ‘‘has been 
foreed by the colleges them- 
selves, with the aid and en- 
couragement of the professional 
military men attached to their 
faculties. And that is the 
question which has come to an 
issue not only in Maryland, 
but in Wisconsin and a number 
of other States.”’ Mr. Essary 
quotes from a ruling of the 
Department of the Interior, 
issued in February, 19138, that 
“it does not appear from the 
Federal legislation that instrue- 
tion in military tactics is any more obligatory on the individual 
student than is instruction in agriculture or mechanical arts.” 


Political Protestantism Waning 


ce ACK TO YOUR PULPITS!” politicians thunder as 
preachers seek to sit down at Cesar’s table. 
‘Render unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s 
and unto God the things that are God’s.”’ 

“But the Church can’t let Cesar dictate what things are 
ours,’’ reply the churchmen, in effect. “A bad law is as 
immoral as a bad habit. And does Czsar know more about the 
needs of man than we?”’ 

And the ancient dispute goes on. 

Now, however, it is said that the political influence of Prot- 
estantism in America is waning. The failure of the dry forces to 
repel the wets is cited as proof of the assertion. 

In 1928, as contrasted with what happened last year, ‘‘ Prot- 
estant Church forces were instrumental in winning all but eight 
States for the Presidential candidate who declared for the main- 
tenance of national Prohibition,’’ writes Dr. F. Ernest Johnson 
in the Yearbook of American Churches (Round Table Press). 

“The conclusion can not be avoided, therefore,” says Dr. 
Johnson, ‘that the overwhelming victory of the ‘wetter’ of the 
two parties and candidates marked a change in the fortunes of 
organized (Protestant) religion as a force in political life.” As 
the executive secretary of the Department of Research Hduca- 
tion of the Federal Council of Churches sees it, then: 

‘“As a political force Protestantism has become less resolute, 
less sure, and, hence, less active. This would perhaps go without 
saying, since the churches represent, after all, substantially a 


cross-section of the community. 
“But the fact that official church bodies for the most part 
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maintained their stand in support of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and that the 
electorate did not heed the call to defend 
it, indicates a slackening, for the present 
at least, of the political influence of 
official Protestantism.” 


Tas generalization, says Dr. Johnson, 
is quite independent of whether the 
1932 election was a referendum on Pro- 
hibition. It may be contended that no 
election is ever a referendum on any 
one issue. 

“The point is,” he continues, ‘that 
while the influence of a politically con- 
scious Protestantism was able in 1928 to 
break down political boundaries of long 
standing in the interest of definite politi- 
eal ends, in 1932 their effort to secure 
platforms and to influence the election 
in line with these same ends was rela- 
tively unsuccessful.” 

Yet, it is maintained, the corporate 
rights of the Church must be protected 
by law, and measures of social reform 
must be buttressed by legislation. And 
to mention one, a burning question in 
dispute between Church and State is 
that involving freedom of conscience. 
A committee of the Federal Council 
of Churches is now studying the controversy that is as old as 
the Church itself. 


Acme 


The Cost of a $4.95 “Bargain” 


(14 PECIAL $4.95.” 
Ray, Mamie, Tilda, and a dozen others press avidly 
against the shop window to look at the gorgeous red 
silk dress—a bargain for only $4.95. 

Tilda buys and wears it, but her sisters under the skin, working 
in a Sweat-shop, have paid for it by attempting to live on starva- 
tion wages. Some of them have worked from nine to ten hours 
a day, and received as low as ninety-five cents for five and a half 
days’ work to make that red silk bargain and hundreds of others 
like it. For that $4.95 represents the cost of the material, 
overhead charges, the profit of manufacturer and shopkeeper— 
and wages. 

The manufacturer who pays a living wage for a reasonable 
week’s work under decent conditions can not turn out attractive 
silk frocks to retail at $5 or less, says Frances Perkins in The 
Survey Graphic. 

The real cost of the bargain dress in the window is borne, she 
writes, by the workers in the sweat-shops springing up in hard- 
prest communities. ‘‘Under to-day’s desperate need for work 
and wages, girls and women are found toiling overtime at power- 
machines and work-tables, some of them for pay-checks that 
represent a wage of less than ten cents a day.” 

Having moved up from one protective labor position after 
another, until she was made Industrial Commissioner for New 
York State, Miss Perkins is an authority on industrial conditions 
and labor problems. At this writing she is mentioned as a prob- 
able nominee for Secretary of Labor in Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet. 
She would be the first woman member of a President’s official 
family. 

Here is some first-hand information that came to her from a 
girl who was afraid to sign her name: 

‘*T am working in at We have to be in at 7 A. M. work 
to 12 then 1 to 5 o’eloek. . They also refuse to tell you the 
prices. When you receive your slip you are marked $2.75 for 
five days and a half. Some received $1.78 some $0.95. You 
never see your working slip. | have read a piece in the 
\dvertiser. To write you in person. I hope you be able to help 
the working girls of this place.” 
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Beware of Sweat-shop Bargains 


Says Miss Frances Perkins, Industrial Commis- 
sioner for New York State, who finds women 
working for ten cents a day to make them. 
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For her fifty-hour week this girl, says 
Miss Perkins, was paid at the rate of 
about five and a half cents an hour. 
Her fellow worker, whose pay envelop 
contained $1.78, worked for a trifle over 
three and a half cents an hour. 

Other such first-hand testimony is in 
the hands of Miss Perkins, for the condi- 
tions. are not isolated. Many are the 
women who earn their bitter bread in 


tears and silence. 


¥F orTy years ago, Miss Perkins reminds 
us, Lilian D. Wald and her associates 
at the Henry Street Settlement, the 
Hull House group in Chicago, the or- 
ganizers of the National Consumers’ 
League and of the Women’s Trade 
Union League aroused the public con- 
science against heartless exploitation. 
Legal protection was given to factory 
‘workers, and the laws were provided 
with teeth that would bite. This good 
work has not been destroyed, says 
Miss Perkins. What has happened is a 
breach in the wall where it has always 
been weak. 


‘‘For the informed and conscientious 
employer has always had to compete 
with the shortsighted manufacturer who tries to evade the 
labor law, cuts wages, resorts to contract labor and homework, 
thinks only of quick profits, never of the long-range welfare of 
the industry. 

“The great body of American employers want to maintain 
industrial standards and their faith in the principle is reenforeed 
by experience which has proved to them that, in the long run, 
the level of efficiency ‘good business’ demands can not be sus- 
tained by employees whose well-being is undermined by long 
hours and inadequate wages. It is because of this attitude on 
the part of employers that wage levels were maintained during 
1980 and 1931. 

“But the employer who, in order to pay fair wages for reason- 
able hours of work, produces dresses in his shop to retail at $9.50, 
finds himself in competition with the less conscientious manu- 
facturer whose ‘sweated’ garments are offered at $4.95.” 


’ 


“ 

le is enough to drive girls insane,” one girl wrote. ‘‘Can not 
get the necessities of life when board is taken out and, worse still, 
when a holiday comes along.”’ 

And more of the same tragi¢ story behind bargains in the 
window. 

What is the way out for the conscientious consumer who does 
not want to buy garments, even at a bargain, made by exploited 
labor? It is perhaps asking too much of the consumer to hope 
that he, or she, will refuse to purchase ‘‘ specially priced”’ clothing 
as a protest against sweat-shop products, says Miss Perkins: 


““A more dependable protection for the worker is, of course, 
an adequate labor law, vigorously enforced. There is urgent 
need for governmental economy in the year we face. 

“But no State can afford at this time to relax enforcement of 
its labor law. This means an increased rather than a diminished 
force of competent inspectors, adequate supervision, facilities 
for special investigations, and reports where need for them is indi- 
cated, adequate clerical and statistical assistance to keep the 
work of the bureau on a high level of effectiveness. 

“For in the wake of the sweat-shop comes an inevitable train 
of child dependency and delinquency, illness, and old age for 
which, on debased wages, no provision can be made.’ 


Representatives of more than fifty organizations met in New 
York early in January, The Survey Graphic tells us, and voted to 
set up a State industrial standards committee. The first work 
of the committee will be to draft bills providing a forty-foor-lour 
week and a minimum wage for women and child workers, to be 
introduced in the Legislature. The minimum-wage moverioens 
is now under way in twelve States, including Connecticut, Penn. 
sylvania, and New Jersey. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Mental Ills of the Depression 


HE RELIEF WORKER’S FIRST BUSINESS to-day 

is to help the mentally-distrest unemployed to preserve 

their sense of security, menaced as it is on all sides by 
prevailing economic conditions. 

Dr. George K. Pratt emphasizes this in a report on “Morale: 
The Mental Hygiene of Unemployment,’’ issued by the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

The purpose of this body is stated to be ‘‘to help social work- 
ers, unemployment-relief investigators, and others to understand 
a little better what goes on in the minds of 
men and women who lose their jobs.’”’ We 
read in a bulletin issued by the committee 
(New York): 


‘“A very large proportion of the unhealthy 
mental reactions produced by the depression, 
Dr. Pratt explains, have their roots in various 
kinds of insecurity. Physical or economic in- 
security every one can understand. Threats 
to life itself, to bodily comfort, to long- 
established physical habits cause fear, and 
fear in turn produces worry, anxiety, or de- 
pression. No less acutely, however, does emo- 
tional insecurity cause fear and its resulting 
chain of symptoms. Thus, threats to our pride, 
our sense of power, our success in achieve- 
ment, our affectional relationships, all of 
which come from economic frustration and 
its resulting insecurity, may also cause any 
variety or degree of mental disorder. 

“Unhealthy attitudes, Dr. Pratt says, 
frequently pass unrecognized as types of 
mental ill-health, and yet are so common 
that social workers are daily forced to contend 
with them. They include varying degrees of 
ehronic irritability, sensitiveness to fancied 
slights, discrimination, or criticism; bitter- 
ness, sullenness, and a chip-on-the-shoulder 
attitude. Mental depressions, ranging from 
just ordinary spells of the ‘blues’ to real 
melancholia, are frequent, while apathy, indifference, resignation, 
or hopelessness also are typical reactions in some personalities. 

‘One of the most difficult mental-hygiene problems precipi- 
tated by the depression, the report states, is that represented by 
the maladjustment of those who in the post-war years of pros- 
perity became known as the ‘new rich.’ These people, many of 
whom were emotionally immature, with a meager capacity for 
developing cultural resources within themselves, usually pur- 
chased their satisfactions, attaining a fair degree of adjustment 
on this material and frequently childish level. When the eco- 
nomic crash made it difficult to buy these satisfactions, they 
had little to fall back on, psychologically speaking, and they are 
now suffering from a poverty of emotional as well as economic 
resources.” 


Underwood Studios 


et-ahhem Talk it-Out 


That will 


A NoTHER phenomenon of the depression that threatens mental 
health, according to the report, is the frantic pursuit by many 
of the maladjusted of social, religious, or political philosophies 
that promise relief or escape. Independent thinking has become 
painful, and in disappointment, bewilderment, and resentment, 
they flock to cults that promise to lead them out of the psy- 
chological desert. Thus there is, says the doctor, a growing in- 
crease in credulity and superstition, and a mounting tendency 
to patronize fortune-tellers and other advocates of the mystical 
who will tell one exactly what to do in a given situation. To 
quote further: ‘ 

‘Among the suggestions advanced to the relief worker for the 
management of mental-health problems arising out of the de- 
pression is the following: When you believe there may be a 
morale problem involved as well as an acute relicf problem, give 
the unemployed man or woman a chance to talk it out. This 
serves to drain off pent-up emotional tension, and gives a feeling 
of relief and relaxation. A social worker or relief investigator 
should deliberately cultivate the habit of being a good listener. 

“Dr. Pratt would have the community also extend wide tol- 
erance to citizens gathered together in groups for the purpose 


help the victims of the 
slump to bear their troubles, Says Dr. 
George K. Pratt 


of free speech and public discussion. Repressive attitudes are 
psychologically dangerous to the morale of the community as 
a whole. . 

“Work for its own sake is also recommended as a life-saver to 
flagging morale and to the preservation of self-respect and 
mental health. Work for health’s sake is not just a sop to the 
distracted man who ean not find a paying job. It is a vital need 
which helps him to maintain a feeling of worthwhileness, self- 
respect, and accomplishment, as well as to keep him in the path 
toward a wholesome integration of his personality, without 
which mental health can not exist. Almost any work will do, as 
long as it presents a reasonably definite task. 
It may be sawing wood, spading a garden, 
or painting a house. Such occupation will 
help to preserve orderly habits of association 
and thinking, will require active attention, 
and tend to shut out unpleasant and un- 
healthy introspection. 

“The development of recreational facilities 
as a further means for conserving individual 
and collective mental health is strongly ad- 
vocated in the report which deseribes in- 
stances of effective work now being done 
along these lines by scores of communities 
alive to the importanee of leisure-time activ- 
ities as a morale measure. 

“The search for resources to bolster up 
morale and safeguard mental health does not 
necessarily nor always lead to the mental hy- 
giene clinic or to the econsulting-room of the 
psychiatrist, indispensable as these facilities 
are in many instances. To-day this search 
is likely to lead to the utilization of other 
resources which, until very recently, have 
seldom been thought of as having anything 
to do with mental hygiene. 

“Mental hygiene in its attempt to develop 
and preserve mental health becomes the 
responsibility of the whole community, the 
report concludes. It is something that can 
not be isolated and apart. It is not special, 
separate, or unrelated to the rest of the com- 
munity’s daily life. It impinges on every one of our public un- 
dertakings. Its recognition moves all of our problems of unem- 
ployment back to the neighborhood of their source.” 


Why Stuffy Rooms Are Stuffy 


IR LEONARD HILL, English physiologist and writer on 
public-health subjects, finds that the so-called ‘“‘infra-red”” 
rays given off by dark or dull-red sources of heat cause the nos- 
trils to contract and thus interfere with breathing. 
He believes that this is the chief reason for the stuffiness that 


we experience in an overheated room. Says a report of Science 


Service (Washington) : 


“Tn a lecture at the recent Public Health Congress in London, 
he showed that this effect is not due to a direct action of the heat 
upon the nostrils, but that it is a reflex effect from the sensory 
nerves of the skin. He describes the particular heat-rays that 
give this effect as ‘nose-shutters.’ Their action is especially 
marked in persons whose breathing is already partially obstructed 
—those witha deflected septum of the nose, for example, or a 
person suffering from ecatarrh, asthma, or hay-fever. 

“The effect can be neutralized by fanning the skin of the face 
with an electric fan, or by the action of certain other rays, which 
he speaks of as ‘nose-openers,’ that are given off especially by 
luminous sources of heat. They may also be absorbed by water 
vapor, and he suggests that this is the explanation of the efficacy 
of a bowl of water placed in front of a heater in relieving the 
stuffiness of a room. 

“From experiments made at Bedford College, London, he 
found that 60 per cent. of the persons examined experience diffi- 
culty in breathing when exposed to heaters that give off these 
nose-shutting rays, and that in over 25 per cent. of the cases the 
obstruction to breathing was so marked that it could be demon- 
strated in records of the respiration made upon a_ suitable 
apparatus.” 
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Getting Hot and Keeping Cool 


HESE THINGS DO NOT DEPEND altogether on the 
temperature. 

Everybody has wondered why houses have to be 
warmer in winter than in summer in order to seem equally 
comfortable. 

A temperature of 70 degrees is perfectly pleasant on a summer 
day, yet 70 degrees in the same room and the same spot on a 
zero day is not comfortable. Says a writer in The American 
Weekly (New York): 


“Related to this puzzle, and another fruitful source of domes- 
tie dissension, is the matter of the temperature of the bedroom 


# 


Courtesy of The kioah Weekly 
Domestic Dissension Now Explained 


Why one partner is shivering and sleepless under heavy blankets 
while the other slumbers sweetly under thin covers is all made 
clear. The picture is by Charles Girod, a German artist. 


during sleeping hours. If a man and wife occupy the same room, 
one of them may pile blanket after blanket on his bed if the 
temperature is around 40, and still be cold; while the other may 
sleep peacefully and comfortably with a third of the covering. 

‘Why rooms may seem either too warm or too cold at exactly 
the same temperature, and why one person will be comfortable 
at that temperature and another one miserably cold, is explained 
by a new scientific instrument developed in England. It is 
ealled the ‘eupatheosecope.’ which is a Greek word meaning 
‘good-feeling indicator.’ Instead of measuring the mere tempera- 
ture of a room, which is all that a thermometer does, it measures 
the rate at which heat is being lost from the body of a person 
in the room. 

“At first sight the eupatheoseope looks more like an over- 
grown waste-basket than a scientific instrument. It is a hollow 
copper cylinder about two feet tall and a little less than a foot 
in diameter. Its outside is painted black, and it usually is set up 
on a small wooden stand or table so that it stands at about the 
same height above the floor as a seated human being. Inside the 
copper cylinder is an ordinary electric lamp, which keeps the 
cylinder a little warmer than the room, so that heat is escaping 
continually. The quantity of escaping heat is measured by an 
electric apparatus. 

“This rate at which heat is lost from anything depends on 
several other things besides the temperature. One thing is drafts. 
Suppose that there is continual circulation of the air in the room. 
More heat will be lost by the same human being, for the move- 
ment of the air brings more of this air in contact with the body 
each minute, and more heat is carried away by it. An ordinary 
thermometer never records this, but only the temperature, which 
is but part of the story.” 


In summer, we are reminded, this matter of air movement is 


important in cooling an overheated body; that is why an 


electric fan makes a room seem cooler, even tho the actual 
temperature does not 


change at all. In winter, drafts blowing 


under doors or through cracks keep the room air moving rapidly. 
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This means greater chilling. Therefore, a higher temperature 
than 70 degrees is needed. We read further: 


‘Another matter which thermometers do not recognize or 
record is moisture. Damp air has a very different cooling power 
than dry air. 

‘All these things the eupatheoscope takes into account, for 
it measures the same thing that the average body experiences; 
that is, the heat lost minute by minute. j 

“What it ean not measure, however, is the rate at which indi- 
vidual human bodies lose heat, and how much heat each one is 
able to generate. These two things vary to a certain extent in 
every one. It is like two boilers in one of which combustion is 
rapid and in the other slow. One sleeper generates sufficient heat 
to replace that lost, and so needs fewer covers; another needs 
insulation against the outside temperature, which is taking from 
him more heat than he can manufacture. 

“That even outdoor comfort may have unsuspected effects on 

human behavior is indicated by a scientific study made by 
Mr. Edwin G. Dexter. In an investigation reported a few 
months ago, Mr. Dexter tabulated a total of nearly forty thou- 
sand arrests made by the police in New York City for brawling 
and fighting in the streets over a period of six years. Next he 
collected from the weather records the average temperatures 
during those six years. 
- “Hot days were found, as was expected, to be exceptionally 
well supplied with fights; but not if the days were too hot. 
Above 86 degrees, fights were scarcer than the average, altho 
on days between 81 and 85 degrees, they were much more plen- 
tiful. There can be kinds of weather which are literally too hot 
for a fight, just as there is weather which is too cold.” 


Health Hints of a Chinese Sage 


HEN YOU ARE UNDREST and about to get 
into bed, take your foot and rub the sole of it 
energetically and as lon& as you ean. 

Do not stop until your foot feels quite warm; then move each 
toe separately. 

These hints were laid down ages ago by a Chinese sage whose 
name has not reached us, notes Dr. Ghislain-Houzel, Jr., in 
L’ Ami du Peuple (Paris). 

Nevertheless, adds the French physician, we should not deem 
these health hints superannuated. They are sound to-day. So, 
too, thinks the Paris doctor, are these further suggestions by the 
Chinese sage: 


‘Breakfast early in the morning. 

““Take in the air of heaven through the nose. 

““Never leave the house until you have broken your fast. 

“This precaution is all the more important in times of epidemic 
or when one must enter a house in which there are sick people. 

“Take a good meal in the middle of the day, Eat the simplest 
viands; they are more nourishing. 

“Beware of delicate dishes invented only to tickle the appetite. 

“Hat slowly; chew well; such mastication breaks the food 
into bits, charges it well with saliva, and prepares it for the 
stomach. 

“Don’t satisfy your appetite to such an extent that when you 
get up from the table you are surfeited; abundance of food tor- 
ments the stomach and impedes digestion. 

“Sup early and frugally. 

‘Better increase the number of your meals than increase the 
quantity of food you take at each one. 

““As soon as you awake in the morning, rub the chest in the 
region of the heart. Otherwise, by getting out of a warm bed the 
cool air will take your system by surprize, suddenly closing the 
pores and causing various troubles. But if you beat your breast 
slightly with the palm of the hand, you will put your blood in 
movement at its source and guard against unexpected trials to 
your system. j 

“Avoid swift transitions from heat to cold. 

“In bed lie on your right side or on your left, bend your 
knees and go to sleep in this position. 

“Every time you wake up stretch yourself in bed; this will 
impart freedom to the operations of the heart. 

“The heart is to a man what roots are to a tree. 

“If you decline from your original state of prosperity, say to 
yourself that what you have left will suffice for you. ‘They may 
take my prosperity from me,’ say to yourself, ‘but they ean not 
rob me of my heart’s repose.’”’ 


. 
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SOUNDS UNBELIEVABLE—BUT IT’S TRUE 


there is a big straight 8 
in the low price field 


ib IS true that only a big car can give you big 
car performance and comfort—you know it, 
everybody knows it. 


The difficulty has been to get these comfort 
and luxury features not only at a low price but 
at low operating costs. 


This Pontiac Economy Straight 8 is a different kind of 
car—a new kind of car in the low price field. It’s a real 
automobile—a big car. Yet it doesn’t ask you to sacrifice 
economy. Rather, it gives you all the big car comfort 
you’ve wanted for years, with the average operating 
economy you are getting now. 

You’ve wanted just such a car for years—everybody 
has—and now it’s here—offered you by General Motors. 
You can be sure of it. 

There’s nothing tricky about this new Pontiac. It’s 
just the same sure, safe, fast Straight 8 type of engine 
design that has won every race at Indianapolis for the 
past 10 years. Due to fine engineering and splendid manu- 
facturing facilities, it has been possible to so build this 
big Pontiac Economy Straight 8 that it actually and 
legitimately takes its place not only as a car of low price 
but as a car of low operating costs as well. 


Beauty? Look at it. 
Performance? Take it out on the road and try a brush 
with any car—not only those in Pontiac’s price class. 


Comfort? It’s got the size and weight you have to have 
for comfort, and it’s got beautiful new Fisher bodies with 
Fisher No-Draft Ventilation (individually-controlled) — the 


PONTIA 
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PONTIAC 
THE 
ee) ECONOMY STRAIGHT 8 
115. -INCH WHEELBASE | 
3265* POUNDS. OF WEIGHT. 
78 actual MILES PER HOUR 
7 HORSEPOWER 


 4565.. 


AND UP, F.0.B, 
PONTIAC, 
MICHIGAN. 


wo 
The 4-door Sedan, $695, f. o. b. 
Pontiac. Special equipment extra, 
Easy G. M. A. C. terms. 


Ponte OTHER CARS 
Check These Features Economy CAR | CAR | CAR 
Straight 8 | No.1 | No.2 | No.3 
Straight Eight Engine Yes 
Fisher No-Draft Ventilation Y 
(Individually-Controlled) es ‘ 
Wheelbase 115 inches | 
Curb Weight 3265 
(4-door Sedan) pounds 
Horsepower 77 
Speed 78 
Full-Pressure Lubrication Y 
(Rifle-drilled connecting rods) es 
Delivered Price 
(Your favorite model) 


*Curb weight of the 4-door Sedan 


greatest safety, comfort and health feature since the closed 
body was first developed. 

This year, get the kind of car you’ve always wanted—a 
Pontiac—the Economy Straight 8. 
Tune in on the Pontiac Radio Program featuring Col. 

: eran te ie 

Stoopnagle and Budd, Jeanie Lang, William O’Neal, 
Andre Kostelanetz’ 25-piece orchestra and a mixed 


chorus. Columbia Network every Thursday evening, 
9:30 p.m., Eastern Standard Time. 


Sd 
the economy 
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Baling Old Autos 


HE REMARKABLE GROWTH of the automobile in- 
dustry has sharpened the problem of how to dispose of 
worn-out and junked ears. 

Some are disassembled for usable parts and remelting scrap; 
some are sunk behind breakwaters to serve as ballast; but the 
majority are abandoned to rust away. 

Every automobile has some value as scrap-metal. Three years 
ago the Ford Motor Company conceived the idea of disman- 
tling cars in a large-scale way and remelting the steel scrap in 
open-hearth furnaces. Satisfied with its first efforts, the com- 
pany increased its operations about a year ago by the installation 
of a 1,000-ton hydraulic press for reducing the cars to bales, and 
a 400-ton furnace to remelt these large bales. Says a writer in 
Steel (Cleveland) : 


“The press, said to be the world’s largest baling press, was 


its kind 


Courtesy of Steel (Cleveland) 


designed and built by Logemann Brothers Company, Milwaukee, 
and has sufficient size and power to hold a complete automobile 
or truck, and to reduce it to a comprest bundle of open-hearth 
charging size. : 

“The derelict automobiles or trucks, stript of engines and 
many parts of salvable value, roll one at a time down an incline 
from the disassembly line into the maw or forward end of the 


press. An 8-ton hydraulically operated steel gate is dropt down 
to close the opening behind the car, and with the charging chamber 
sealed, the compression cycle is commenced. 

“First, a low-pressure horizontal traveling ram, capable of 
exerting 360 tons’ pressure, advances against the front of the ear 
and crushes it from a 17-foot length to 30 inches. The 697 cubic 
foot capacity of the charging chamber is reduced to 102 ecubie 
feet when the horizontal ram reaches its maximum stroke. 

“As the horizontal ram holds the partially comprest ear firmly 
forward, a vertical ram, weighing 17 tons and operating at right- 
angles, descends from above to effect the final compression. 
Backed by a 1,500-ton pressure, this down-stroke ram crushes the 
car to an average height of from 10 to 30 inches. Heavy trucks 
are comprest into a 30-inch high bale. 

“Upon release of the pressure, the high and low-pressure rams 
recede, the gate raises, and an ejector ram moves forward from 
the left side of the compression chamber. At the same time a 
bucker-up ram recedes to the right; thus between the two rams 
the densely compacted bale of steel scrap is discharged onto a 
conveyor and then taken to the open-hearth furnace. 

“The powerful rams and their tremendous pressure operate 
from large double-pressure cylinder pumps. Operated in this 
instance by 300-horse-power motors, this type of pump permits 
high-speed action at the beginning of operations when required 
pressures are low. When a predetermined pressure or resistance 
point is reached, the low-pressure, fast-moving cylinder auto- 
matically cuts out, and its high-pressure, slower, but far stronger 
mate in the second cylinder completes the operation. 

“All press operations are handled by remote control. One 
man directs every move by simply turning a handwheel to which 
all functions respond mechanicalls 
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One Car a Minute 


ls comprest into a handy bale of scrap- 
metal, only thirty inches long, in this 
1,000-ton hydraulic press of the Ford 
works, said to be the largest one of 
in the world. 
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Sleep Without Drugs 


T IS THE BEST KIND, OF COURSE. 
But many who could get it fail because they do not know 


how, and resort to drugs unnecessarily 
An editorial writer in The Journal of the Indiana State Medical 
Association (Fort Wayne), gives some pertinent advice, which 
he says physicians ought always to furnish to their patients, 


but often neglect to do. He writes: 


“Tt is doubtful if there is any resource at the disposal of the 
physician so useful as a therapeutic agent as is natural sleep. 

“The physiology of sleep is imperfectly understood, and a 
great number of physicians are not even attempting to attain 
sleep by the use of physiology, depending instead upon the use 
of drugs. It is doubtful if any drug can exactly reproduce the 
restful sleep that comes when sleep is really spontaneous. It is 
possible that there are other factors which influence the ability 
of a given individual to sleep, but certainly the following is of 
the greatest practical value. 

“1. The Vasomotor System. During sleep the 
distribution of the blood is mainly to the skin, the 
muscles in case of fatigue, and to the digestive 
organs if digestion is going on. There is a con- 
dition of relative anemia in the brain, or rather 
the rate of flow of the blood is slower than usual. 
Chilling of the skin or feet makes sleep impossible. 
The value of the hot bath or hot foot bath is too 
well known to need more than mention. Persons 
who sleep with difficulty must be sure that they 
have enough cover. A warm bed with the head 
out in the cool or even cold air is a position which 
makes sleep almost irresistible. 

‘2. The Digestive System. All of us are drowsy 
after a heavy meal. The hungry man who under- 
stands his physiology seeks the cupboard or ice- 
box when he awakes at night. There is a current 
belief that it is not well to eat and immediately go 
to bed. The fault is not in the eating, but in the 
choice of food. One of the best methods of induc- 
ing natural sleep is to make sure that the stomach 
has something to do and so requisitions a generous 
supply of blood which might otherwise have gone 
to the brain and induced wakefulness. A glass 
of milk and a few crackers, a warm custard or 
potato purée, or a piece of milk-toast will serve 
the purpose. 
3. The Nervous System. The individual with a restless, 
‘nervous’ disposition naturally will have more difficulty in sleep- 
ing than the quiet type. Deliberate inhibition of the impulse 
to flounce about and pull one’s hair will often accomplish much. 
While something like eight hours of sleep per day is needed by 
most people, this does not mean that one will suffer severely if 
on a particular night much less than eight hours is obtained. 
The individual who tosses and worries because he can not sleep 


is making a big mistake. It really doesn’t matter, and he may 
as well relax.”’ 


6“ 


Oroonenr habit has very much to do with the ability of 
an individual to sleep, we are told. Habits of going to bed too 
early, or of eating irregularly and wrongly will complicate mat- 
ters. He who is in the habit of waking at a certain hour and of 
thinking that he can not go to sleep probably will continue the 
habit. Not infrequently an entire change of scenery and of 
routine will aid in correcting the condition. To quote further: 


“4. Psychological Attitude. A distinguished physiologist 
has told us that he rarely or never sleeps more than two hours 
in a given night. He, however, rests quietly in bed for five or 
six other hours. He says that he does not mind the hours of 
the night because he quietly and leisurely thinks about pleasant 
things that have occurred and are happening at the present 
time. He does not permit himself to brood over misfortunes 
or unpleasant situations. The lure of an attractive ‘nestling 
thought’ may enable one to pass hours almost as if they were 
minutes. The patient is not really asleep, but for all intents and 
purposes he is so. Probably his mind is no more or possibly 
even less active than in the ease when he is dreaming a pleasant 
dream. 

‘Sleep is one of the very most important physiological states, 
and is always best when it is attained without the use of drugs. 
In case it will not come without drugs, they should be used, of 
course. Frequently, however, uo attempt is made to instruct 
the patient sleeping without such aids.” 
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Dr. STERNBERG (Pointing to X-ray), says, 
HE following statement is by Dr. 
Julius Sternberg, head of the Ist 

Surgical Clinic of the well-known 

Mariahilfer Hospital in Vienna, Aus- 

tria. Dr. Sternberg says:— 


“After many years’ experience... 
I can state with certainty that three- 
fourths of all the abdominal operation 
cases thatcome before mearea director 
indirect consequence of constipation. 
Constipation may cause. . . colitis, 
hemorrhoids, appendicitis, 
even peritonitis.” 


Tithe ERARY: DMGES'T 


you are very likely suffering from a stag- 
nant condition of your intestines. 

And in all probability all that’s needed 
to banish this condition is to eat fresh 
yeast! If you will add Fleischmann’s 
Yeast to your diet and eat it regularly, 
you can prove this to your satisfaction. 


So try it now. And as yeast acts to 
cleanse your system of harmful poisons, 
notice how your strength picks up.. . 
how much better your meals digest .. . 
how much less often you are troubled with 
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‘* Poisons caused by constipation cause grave disturbances.’’ He strongly advises eating yeast.* 


headaches, bad skin, bad breath, colds. 


You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast—rich 
in vitamins B, G and D—at grocers, res- 
taurants, and soda fountains. Just eat 3 
cakes a day—before meals, or between 
meals and at bedtime—plain, or in water 
(a third of a glass). Start eating it today. 


Dr. G. Faroy, of Paris, author of the well- 
known “Digestive Therapeutics’ (1928), states: 
“T advise patients to avoid cathartics... I 
know no safer means of correcting constipation 
than eating fresh yeast.” 


“My own doctor recommended Fleischmann’s Yeast!’’ 


thartics withoutavail. Adoctor 


Can constipation be 
cured, without drugs? Dr. 
Sternberg explains:— 


‘*Cathartics and laxative 
drugs weaken and irritate the 
intestines ... What is needed 
is a method which will soften 
the contents of the intestines ‘ 
and stimulate normal action. 
Such a natural method is the eat- 
ing of fresh yeast.’’ 


If you tire quickly—if your 
complexion is bad—if you 
have frequent indigestion — 


“T am a teacher,’’ writes Mrs. 
Irene Clarence of New York, 
“and I was very discouraged 
because for years I had been 
suffering from constipation 
and stomach trouble and had 
tried all sorts of pills and 
medicines, laxatives and ca- 


label. 


i 


the kind doctors advise. 
Dept. YM-4, Standard Brands Inc., 691 Wash- 
ington St., New York City. 


Copyright, 19383, 


friend of mine recommended 
Fleischmann’s Yeast and I ate 
it regularly. Results were 
astonishingly good. My elimi- 
nation became regular and [ 
could again eat anything with- 
out ensuing distress.’’ 


Fleischmann’s Yeast for health comes only 
in the foil-wrapped cake with the yellow 
It’s yeast in its fresh. effective form— 


Write for booklet. 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


PERSONAL 


GLIMPSES 


When Hitler Hit the Ceiling 


ANG! BANG! BANG! BANG! And again, Bang! 
and Bang! 
The enormous Munich beer cellar, crowded with 


troubled Bavarians called together for a political mass-meeting 
at a time of stress, was thrown into the wildest confusion. 


Copyright by International 


Some Say That He Draws His Power From the Faith 
of His Followers 


’Twas the night of November 8, 1923. 

At the peroration of a Monarchist speech, the hall had been 
invaded by rude, pistol-shooting young men. 

Puffs of gunpowder smoke trailed to the ceiling, and its ominous 
odor killed the peaceful smells of tobacco and beer. 

Shouts and screams, curses, commands and entreaties mingled 
with a scattering of incipient cheers for a solemn-faced young 
man ina quasi-military uniform who had been hoisted to the stage. 

His ‘‘adjutants,’”’ who had rushed the door to get him in, firing 
their revolvers to overawe resistance, now 
pointed the smoking muzzles at the officials 
and speakers of the meeting. 


ghee silenced von Kahr, virtual dictator of 
Bavaria, who was right in the middle of a 
burst of eloguence. Von Kahr was a royalist, 
but his young followers had been flocking into 
the swashbuckling organization of a fire-eating 
spellbinder named Hitler. 

Factional feeling sprang to life, scores of 
arguments started, hoots were answered by 
‘“Hochs,”’ which in turn provoked more hoots. 
And when this Donnybrook Fair was at its 
height— 

Bang! ‘‘ Handsome Adolf” was firing at the 


ceiling—Bang! Bang!—‘‘to attract atten- 


tion.’’ 


Nowadays 


without firing a pistol. 


Hitler can ‘‘attract attention” 
The new Chaneellor of 


Germany couldn’t lose the world’s anxious 


attention if he tried. The peace of Germany 
indirectly the peace of all nations—might 
easily trip over one hair-trigger act or one turn 
of policy as impulsive as a shot at a beer-hall 
ceiling. His muzzling of the German press, 
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and other strong-arm measures are already, as we shall see, reap- 
ing a crop of strife, not without bloodshed. Every sidelight 
on his character is important at this time, and the history of 
the ‘‘Beer Hall Putsch’’ reveals the Chaneellor’s quality at a 
less lucky stage of his ambitious career. As the crowd fell silent, 
he gave the Fascist salute. If it was good enough for Mussolini, 
it was good enough for Hitler. 

‘‘He uses it as an ordinary greeting,” 
Guardian correspondent, ‘‘by drooping a rather soft, artistic 
hand back over his shoulder, then dropping it down again like a 
loose flipper,’’ but on this historic occasion he flung out his arm 
with almost Mussolinian virility. 


says a Manchester 


“A ccorpina to Emil Lengyel in ‘‘ Hitler’? (The Dial Press), he 
now used_his pistol politely as a wand to wave Commissioner 
von Kahr and two other officials into an adjoining room, from 
which point we read on: 


A ‘Proclamation to all Germans’’ was ready, waiting for dis- 


tribution. It was signed in the name of the Provisional National 
Government by General Ludendorff, Adolf Hitler, General von 
Lossow, and Colonel von Seisser. 

None of them knew anything about it except Hitler. 

At the point of a pistol, Kahr, Lossow, and Seisser were to give 
their indorsement of the new national régime. Kahr was cast. 
for the rdle of Regent Governor of Bavaria. General Ludendorff 
was to be Regent Governor of the entire Reich, and Hitler the 
Chancellor, both vested with dictatorial powers. 

There were tears in Hitler’s eyes when he sought to convince 
the three gentlemen that this was the psychological moment to 
accept the posts offered to them. Then he suggested having his 
decision verified by the crowd in the hall. 

After addressing the audience he came back to report that the 
beer cellar indorsed his choice with delirious delight. 

Meanwhile a gray automobile roared at high speed on the road 
from Wilhelmshoehe to Munich. It halted in front of the beer 
hall and out of it jumped General Ludendorff. 

‘““Every one must do one’s duty,’’ Hitler perorated. 

“Right,” commented Seisser, ‘‘but you’ve broken your 
promise. You were not to stage putsches now.” 

“But I have broken my promise in the interest of the Father- 
land.”’ Then, playing with his pistol, Hitler continued: ‘‘I have 
four shots here, three for you if you desert me and one for myself. 
Let me have a stein.’’ 


Ludendorff breezed in. General von Lossow ‘‘seemed small in 


With a “Heil Hitler’? from the Nazi ‘Storm Troops” 
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If You, Too, Have Thoughts Like 
These . . . Let Us Send You a 
3-Day Test of This Drugless 
Way To Sound, Restful Sleep 


MPORTANT | discoveries: have been made 

about the sleepless nights from ‘which so 
many thousands suffer. And about the nerve- 
wracked days that always follow nights of 
restless tossing. 


For now science has found a way to bring 
sound, restful sleep the whole night through 
entirely without drugs. A way that 20,000 doc- 
tors recommend because it’s entirely safe! 


During the World War medical authorities 
made it a standard ration for rebuilding shell- 
shocked, nerve-shattered soldiers. While to- 
day its use is advocated by medical author- 
ities in 54 different countries. 


What It Is 


It is a delicious food-drink you take just 
before you go to bed. Then fall asleep almost 
~ as soon as your head touches the pillow—and 
sleep your full 8 hours as naturally as a child. 


In the morning you awaken greatly refreshed 
—nerves calmer, mind clearer by far. For 
this remarkable food-drink acts to replenish 
nerve, brain and body tissues as you sleep. 
And greatly multiplies your ability to recover 
from fatigue. 


It is called Ovaltine—originated in Switzer- 
jand and now made over here. And it acts 3 
ways to combat the 3 most common causes of 
sleeplessness at night. 


How It Acts 


Authorities state that nearly all sleeplessness 
is caused by one or all of these things: (1) 
blood-congested brain cells (2) digestive un- 
rest or (3) nervous irritability. Ovaltine com- 


bats these causes in the following different . 


ways :— 
First: Ovaltine, when taken as a before-bed- 
time drink made with warm milk, tends to 
draw excess blood from the brain and com- 
bats the mental over-activity which often 
keeps you from going to sleep. Thus mental 
calm is invited, the mind is ‘“‘conditioned”’ for 
sleep. 


Second: Ovaltine contains, in high proportion, 
a unique food property called dzastase—a 
property recognized for its ability to digest 
the starch content of other foods regularly 
taken into the stomach. Thus possessing the 
power to lighten the digestive burdens of the 
stomach that’s over-taxed or “‘nervous.”’ 


Third: Also notable among the constituents 
of Ovaltine is food calcium. And it is increas- 
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“$10,000 for 
One Night’s Sleep 


For One Day of Quiet, Peaceful Nerves : a 
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ingly realized that a proper calcium metabolism 
is necessary to avoid nerve irritation. 


Phosphorus, too, is a vital requirement of 
brain and nerve cells—and must be supplied 
if nerve poise is to be maintained. Ovaltine 
furnishes this in abundance, much of it in its 
easily assimilated food form (lecithin)—to- 
gether with a high proportion of- the anti- 
neuritic Vitamin B. 


Thus Ovaltine, if taken warm at bedtime, con- 
ditions the mind for sleep, combats digestive 
unrest, and supplies those factors which, if 
lacking, create irritated nerves and sleepless- 
ness. 


Start Tonight 


So if you are nervous, irritable or rundown— 
if you have trouble sleeping at night—try 
Ovaltine. Take a cup of it every night just 
before you go to bed and see how much more 
quickly you fall asleep, how much more com- 
pletely you rest. 


As you continue to take Ovaltine, note the 
permanent benefits you obtain. See how your 
natural tendency to sleep soundly every night 
is progressively restored. 


Note, too, how resistance to fatigue is built 
up—how much fresher you feel—how vitality 
multiplies. 


Then you will know from your own experience 
exactly why 20,000 doctors recommend Oval- 
tine. And you will realize why millions take it 


regularly to maintain nerve poise as well as 
to secure sound, refreshing sleep. 


"Phone your druggist or grocer for a tin of 
Ovaltine tonight. Mix 2 to 4 teaspoonfuls 
of it in a cup of warm milk and drink it just 
before you go to bed. You'll sleep more 
soundly than you have, probably, in weeks 
and months—and feel vastly better to- 
morrow. 


Or, if you wish, send the coupon below for 
the generous trial supply that’s offered. 

NOTE: Thousands of nervous people, men 
and women, are using Ovaltine to restore vital- 
ity when fatigued. It is also highly recom- 
mended by physicians for nervous, underweight 
children—and as a strengthening food for 
nursing mothers, convalescents, and the aged. 


! MAIL FOR TRIAL SUPPLY |! 
| THE WANDER ComPANY, Dept. LD2 I 
| 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois | 


I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing and mail- 
| ing. Send me your test package of Ovaltine. l 


Name.. 


| (Print name and address clearly) | 
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(One package to a person) 


! | 
.\OVALTINE | 
1 - Ghe Swiss Food “Drinks | 


Manufactured under license in the U.S 061 
] according to the original Swiss formula. | 
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the presence of the war lord.’’ Hitler, at his trial some months 
later, testified, ““We were all deeply moved. There were tears 
in the eyes of Lossow and Seisser.” Reading on: 

This was a erying revolution. All four men shook hands and 
looked firmly into one another’s eyes. Hitler, with tears in his 
eves. sat down to draw up a manifesto. Since Ludendorff was 
coming along so nicely, he reduced the General to the rank of 
Minister of War. 

“T suggest,”’ he read to the audience, which was consuming 
immense quantities of beer, ‘‘that I be entrusted with the con- 
duct of the policies of the provisional government of the Reich.”’ 

The inebriated patriots shouted hurrah. Hitler bowed in all 
directions. His voice rang clearly in the general din. 

“To-morrow finds either a 
national government in Ger- 
many or us dead.” 


W waar followed is summa- 
rized in the New York A merv- 
can by William P. Reed, in a 
series of Hitler stories copy- 
righted by Universal Service, 
Ine., of which Mr. Reed is 
foreign editor. Thus: 


Von Lossow and von Seisser 
left the beer cellar, ostensibly 
to carry out the Hitler pro- 
eram. 

The first thing von Kahr did 
was to alarm Berlin and ask for 
help against Hitler. Von Los- 
sow got in touch with the 
Reichsarmy. Hitler and Lu- 
dendorff were isolated. The 
“revolution”? was a gigantic 
flop. 
The Berlin Government pro- 


claimed martial law. The |. - 

5 Copyright by International 
Reichsarmy was sent to Mu- 
nich. 


At 2A. M. the next day the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Reichsarmy presented an ultimatum 
to the Hitler forces. He demanded immediate, unconditional 
surrender, The ultimatum was spurned. Von Kahr thereupon 
signed a warrant ordering the immediate arrest of Ludendorff 
and Hitler. 

That morning the Reichsarmy stormed the Ministry of War. 
The State forces lost one dead and ten wounded. Hitlerite losses 
were estimated at eight dead and twenty wounded. 

The Reichsarmy swept the Hitlerites out of the War Ministry. 
They stormed the beer cellar, but Hitler escaped. He found 
refuge in the home of Dr. Ernst F. S. Hanfstaengel, Harvard 
University graduate. The Nazi chieftain has never forgotten the 
sanctuary extended him. Finally Hitler was’ arrested, convicted 
of rebellion, and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, but 
within six months he was freed. 


Iw that connection we find ina Manchester Guardian dispatch 
a telling contrast between the gallantry of the old war dog, 
Ludendorff, and the caution of ‘‘Handsome Adolf.’ Thus: 


On the morrow they led their heavily armed men through the 
streets of Munich. The insurrection collapsed under the first 
volley of Bavarian police. Ludendorff, who had shown his 
courage in the assault on Liége nine years before, showed it again. 

He marched proudly on, in a black coat and top-hat, right 
through the ranks of the police. 

Hitler just vanished, and was not heard of again until several 
days afterward. 

There was no “‘ National Government” in Germany, yet he was 
still alive. But he dedicated his book, ‘‘My Fight,” to the sixteen 
of his followers who were left lying dead when he and the others 
ren away. 


Such was the farcical dénouement of the ‘‘Beer Hall Putsch.” 
sut the Hitler fortunes have taken a great leap since then, and 
when, the other day, he attained the German Chaneellorship, 
in the line of succession from Bismarck, his personality and pro- 
pensities suddenly became of enormous importance to the world. 
In the Manchester Guardian dispatch already quoted, we find 


some impressions of his oratorical style, which plays an important 
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Alone—Yet Not Quite Alone 


FEBRUARY! 16) 1934 


part in his influence on German youth. We get the idea that. 
his intense earnestness is so forceful that it disarms the common 
run of youthful criticism. The statement that two and two are 
four, uttered in Hitler’s ‘‘vibrant barytone,’”’ might be clothed in 
the passionate conviction and noble splendor of some message 
from the stars. Says the British correspondent: 


The realm of illusion, always half real to him, becomes in- 
tensely real to him and to his German hearers (who are attuned 
almost mediumistically to his nature) the moment he begins to 
speak. The opening of his mouth is like the raising of the curtain 
that instantaneously produces a stage illusion. 

He will stand on the platform and declare with booming, 
cathedral solemnity that when 
the sun rises the darkness 
disanpears. And his audience 
will go mad with enthusiasm. 


Narranr Hitler nor his fol- 
lowers can be understood, ad- 
cording to Ellen Wilkinson in 
the London Star, without 
knowing the German slang 
word ‘‘spiesser,’’ of which we 
are told: 


It can’t be translated by the 
mind, but only with the eyes. 
The word means more than 
our ‘‘suburban”’ or the French 
‘* netit bourgeois,” or the Ameri- 
ean ‘“‘small-town mind.” A 
German “‘spiesser’’ may be all 
that, but he has a ecreed—and 
a grievance. He is the small 
business man, or salaried em- 
ployee, or lower civil servant, 
who has done his duty—taken 
a wife, raised children, fought a 
war when he was told, obeyed 
the parson, and implicitly be- 
lieved that God was on his side. 

Now he feels that he has been let down. The war was lost. 
Inflation took his savings, he is penniless, often jobless or existing 
on a ludicrous salary. But be a workman, or be thought working- 
class? No, by all his stars he will not. 

What the “‘spzesser’’ wants is to get back into the old German 
habit of having some one to obey and some one to boss. 

Hitler’s hold on middle-class Germany is that he is a “‘ spiesser”’ 
to his marrow. He wanted to be a professional man and had to 
become a workman. He knows just how the ‘‘spiesser’’ feels. 
He shares his grievances and his shoddy ideals, as foreign to the 
aristocratic von Papen as to the Socialist Dr. Breitscheid. 

To the bewildered, indignant ‘‘spiesser’’ Hitler is a sort of 
super-nurse, some one who can make dreams come true. 


pleas now the golden time has come. Germany’s Mussolini is 
in the saddle for the time being, and there seems to be little 
doubt that the coming election will give him a still firmer seat. 
As Frederick T. Birchall relates in a special cable to the New 
York Times: 


In the campaign now in progress preparatory to the German 
election on March 5, it is already obvious that all the trump 
cards will be in one hand and it will be strange, indeed, if that 
hand is not the winner. 

As Chancellor Hitler controls the government radio, the only 
one available in Germany, his campaign speech was spread 
throughout the country Wednesday and at intervals since, for 
a phonograph record has repeated the speech so none may 
miss it. ; 

Through his new ally, Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, who is head 
of the Ufa corporation, the Chancellor has also the friendly 
cooperation of all German movies. In addition to the National 
Socialist press he has, through the same alliance, the friendly 
cooperation of the Nationalist press, which Dr. Hugenberg 
controls. 

Through Dr. Wilhelm Frick, Nazi Minister of Interior in the 
Reich, and through his own chief lieutenant, Hermann Goering, 
as Deputy Commissioner for Prussia, he is assured police 
cooperation. 

To-day brought the crowning touch in a Presidential decree 
headed ‘‘For the protection of the German people,” certain 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL ORGANIZATION FOUNDED IN 1845 INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


88TH ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1932 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS To the Policy-holders and the Public:— 
DECEMBER 31, 1932 


During the year 1932 the New York Life Insurance Company paid to its living 


JOHN E. ANDRUS policy-holders and to the beneficiaries of those who died, the sum of 
Manufacturer, Arlington Chem- 
ical Company , $255,200,187.69 
NATHANIEL F. AYER hi Wie 
Treasurer, Cabot Manufactur- It met every obligation from its current cash income, made new investments during 


ing Company (Textiles) h ! 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS tne year amounting to 


Chairman of the Board, 
Bliss, Fabyan & Company $46 ,623,111.32 
HENRY BRUERE and closed the year with a larger amount of cash in bank than at any other year-end in 
resident, 
Bowery Savings Bank its history. 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER The assets of th 
int a oe et the Company amount to 


New York Trust Company $1,974,076 041.43 
THOMAS A. BUCKNER ‘ ‘ 
President 


The total liabilities of the Company amount to 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President, Columbia University $1,860,106,133.54 
CHARLES A. CANNON, 4 : i ; 

Epaeee Cannon Mills included in which are policy reserves calculated upon the most conservative basis 
Oar COOLIDCE used by Life Insurance companies; a provisional apportionment of $52,059,288 for 


pont peo aent ot tie 1933 dividends to policy-holders, anda special reserve, not required by law, of 
| GEORGE B. CORTELYOU $36,630,709.74. 
le asa plage peda Coabaay Its unassigned funds (surplus) over all liabilities amount to 
WILLIAM H. DANFORTH $113,969,907.89 


Chairman of the Board, 
Ralston-Purina Company a: " 3 : an 
JAMES G. HARBORD New paid for insurance effected during 1932 amounts to over 


Chairman of the Board, 2 $521,000,000 


Radio Corporation of America 


. HIL ae ; 
SE State ebay At the close of 1932 the Company had outstanding insurance in force of over 


Liability Assurance Corp. $7,300,000,000 


HALE HOLDEN 


Chai f the Board, : . 
Southern Pacilic Company The total income of the Company during the year was 
CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Jr. 
Hughes, Schurman & Dwight $407,235,904.31 
at eee JOHNSON The following table shows the assets of the Company under various headings and 
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the percentage of each to the total: 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
President, Per Cent to 
ChemicalBank& Trust Company Description of Investment Asset Value Total Assets 
a a a a ea a 
WILLARD V. KING DEC. 31, 
Retired 1932 
GERRISH H. MILLIKEN Cash on Hand orin Bank . OL eee $27 ,697,604.76 1.40 
Deering, Milliken & Company United States Government Bonds... .. . .... 56,009,519.74 2.84 
FRANK PRESBREY State, County and Municipal Bonds. .. .. . . 129,486,343.11 6.56 
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IRON 
FIREMAN 


is a self-liquidating 
investment 


Owners realize a return of 
39.44%, annually* 


When a man installs an Iron Fireman 
Automatic Coal Burner in his home or 
business he gets steady heat or power 
regardless of weather or load conditions. 
This feature, plus automatic operation and 
smoke elimination, more than justifies the 
expenditure. Yet beyond these advantages 
is the fact that Iron Fireman makes sub- 
stantial savings over former fuel bills. 
*A national survey of owners showed 
average fuel cost savings of 31.62%, 
equivalent to a return of 39.44% annually 
on their original investment in Iron Fire- 
man Automatic Coal Burners. Here are a 
few typical examples: 


George Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, N. C. “Fuel say- 
ings over hand firing in one winter $1519. 65—say- 
ings more than enough to pay for Iron Fireman.” 


Byrne’ s Half-Way Garage, Providence, R. I. “Our 
fuel bill with oil was $385 a season. With Iron Fire- 
man we have reduced this cost to $122.50.” 


Excelsior Creamery Co., Baraboo, Wis. ‘In 7 months 
of operation Iron Fireman has saved us $1300.’’ 


Residence of Robert Billard, Topeka, Kans. “Winter 
fuel cost $49.50. Thisis so much less than the cost 
of heating with other fuels that Iron Fireman will 
pay for itself in two years.’ 


Savings such as these should not be 
ignored. What was the 1932 fuel bill in 
your business or home? Would a 15% to 
50% reduction be welcome? Your Iron 
Fireman dealer will gladly make a free 
survey and give you the facts as they apply 
to your own case. Iron Fireman is quickly 
installed and can be purchased on easy 
monthly terms. Use the coupon for survey 
of your home or business heating plant 
ot for descriptive literature. 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO, 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
() Send literature CD Please survey my heating plant. 
() Residence Type of Business.. 
ame — 
Addr siteonsialibnsaee LbD2 
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| provisions of which effectively curb any 
disagreeable inclinations on the part of 
Centrist, Socialist, and Communist organs 
toward him as their opponent in this cam- 
Not even a foreign newspaper 
critical of Chancellor Hitler, his party or 
his program can be circulated in Germany. 
The decree already has been the subject 
It is termed a ‘‘gag- 
unsuitable to a free people. 
The Nazi journalists hail the new regula- 


” 


| tions as ‘‘at last enabling the Government 


to proceed against activities destructive to 
the nation and disintegrating to the State.” 


Aw the country at large—is it reacting 
peacefully to the elevation of its most 
popular spellbinder to the virtual dictator- 
ship of Germany? Mr. Birchall tells us 
that there is now almost an ‘‘open season” 
for Communists, adding: 


Last night fifteen Nazi storm-troopers 
swooped down on a west-end beer-house in 


Berlin where Communists had been known - 


to foregather. They shot and killed the 
woman proprietor and then demolished the 
premises. The police made some arrests, 
yet none expects the perpetrators to be 
either tried or convicted, altho the Hinden- 
burg anti-terror ordinance is still in effect. 


At a Communist -meeting in Berlin, 
according to the Associated Press: 


Wilhelm Peick, Communist member of 
the Reichstag, said he was reliably informed 
that the Government intends to outlaw the 
Communist party before the election by 
declaring its voting-list illegal. 

He presented the German picture from 
the Communist view-point and warned: 

‘*The people will strike. They are erying 
for bread and work but all they get is 
pretty phrases and strong-arm measures 
from the Government.” 

He challenged Chancellor Hitler to 
prove his charge that the Communist 
party has organized ‘‘murder groups.” 

““We have expelled men from the party 
for failing to preserve order,’’ he said. 
““We will do all we possibly can to stamp 
out murder, but we shall protect ourselves.” 


rou Duisburg, Germany, comes an- 
other A. P. dispatch relating that ‘‘in a 
gun battle between armed mourners on 
their way to a cemetery, their police escort, 
and persons concealed in houses, one of the 
latter was shot dead and eight members 
of the cortége were seriously wounded by 
the ambushed assailants.”’ Reading on: 


The police version of the affair said that 
both police and members of the procession 
returned the gunfire which came from 
different points along the route. 

Various buildings from which the shots 
came were searched, but police found 
nobody. A twenty-year-old housepainter, 
Rudolph Reckweiler, was slain by a police 
bullet. 

Uniformed Nazis had Pibled at party 
headquarters for the burial of a storm- 
trooper killed February 1 in a fight with 
Communists.. The procession proceeded 
along a railway track toward the cemetery 
when it was first fired upon from an 
abandoned factory. 


That the forthcoming elections will prove 
the held was asserted by Hern 
Kerrl, a Nazi leader, in a spee@h at Mucus- 


ter according to Karl H. Von Wiegand in a 


last ever 
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Berlin cable to the New York American. 
Herr Kerr] is quoted further: 


‘All the power is now in Hitler’s hands, 
and nothing in the world can tear it from 
him.”’ ' 

The ‘‘Steel Helmets,’’ veterans’ organi- 
zation supporting Hitler [the dispatch 
runs on] adopted a resolution demanding 
the death penalty for ‘traitors, like paci- 
fists,’ and the expulsion of foreigners 
‘“fiehting the German nation and culture.” 


Aw the same correspondent in a later 
dispatch adds these developments: 


The Reichstag Committee for  safe- 
guarding the freedom of elections tumultu- 
ously adjourned indefinitely after Nazi 
members refused to allow Paul Loebe, 
Socialist chairman, to preside. They 
charged Loebe in the last election cam- 
paign called Hitler ‘‘a Slovakian with 
blood dripping from his hands.” 

The Socialists protested, whereupon 
Hans Frank, Nazi member, delivered a 
tirade against the Jews. 

At the same time a gigantic protest 
meeting of 50,000 Communists and Social- 
ists foreshadowed a united ‘‘Red and 
Pink”’ front against Hitler at the polls, 
March 5. 

Through diplomatic channel came a 
warning from high places in London that 
Hitler’s objective of a Nationalist Ger- 
many, with its campaign of ‘‘ verboten,”’ its 
suppression of the opposition, is inviting 
complete alienation of the friendly German 
sentiment in Britain and running the dan- 
ger of throwing England back into the arms 
of France. 


Vas Anti-Semitism of the Hitler move- 
ment is discust in a Berlin dispatch written 
for the Associated Press by Prof. Georg 
Bernhard, former editor-in-chief of the 
Vossische Zeitung of Berlin, past president 
of the International Federation of Jour- 
nalists, and former Democratic member of 
the Reichstag. We abbreviate: 


Militant Anti-Semitism of to-day is a 
peculiarly German product. 

After the World War the National Social- 
ist party set the movement ablaze. Accord- 
ing to the party’s anti-Semitic gospel, 
there is no cause for Germany’s distress 
and for the world’s misery that can not be 
traced to Jews. 

An astonished world asks: How is such a 
thing possible in a country where Jews are 
so prominent in German achievements, as 
is borne out by the relatively high propor- 
tion of German-Jewish born winners of 
Nobel prizes? 

German Jewry represents barely 1 per 
cent. of the German population. Most of 
them are town dwellers. 

Boyeotting of Jewish merchants, aver- 
sion to the employment of Jewish work- 
men and clerks, a ruthless hatred of Jewish 
artizans, is added to a systematic displace- 
ment, especially in small provincial towns 
of Jewish doctors and lawyers. 

But much more than all material dis- 
comfort are the spiritual sufferings of the 
German Jews. It is intolerable for those 
of Jewish descent and faith, those whose 
forebears have for centuries dwelt in Ger- 
many, and of whom 12,000 gave their lives 
during the World War, to feel that in a 
thousand meetings, in a million newspapers, 
oy are classed as inferior people, who have 
no right ‘te Bepaips ts i in the public life of 


the cour 
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Stewardess on an Air-liner 


HE newest career in the world—and 
the strangest. 

Stewardess on an air-liner. Every trip 
is an adventure into the unknown, and she 
must be as capable, self-reliant, and re- 
sourceful as her lineal ancestress, the 
pioneer woman following in a covered 
wagon a trail where skeletons make the 
milestones. 

Breath-taking it is sometimes, for it has 
happened that the lives of the passengers 
depend on the wit of the stewardess. A 
bad guess on her part—well, it’s a long 
way down, and after that one has his own 
pair of wings if he deserves them. 

A very interesting story of the new job 
for women Francis Vivian Drake tells in 
The Atlantic Monthly. He has had experi- 
ence in the air himself. He served with 
distinetion in the Royal Flying Corps. 
Wounded in action in 1917, he was sent to 
America as a loan from the British Govern- 
ment to teach in Army flying-schools. 
After that he remained in America, and is 
now on an air tour of South America 


Tus air-liner is on her way, engines 
thundering a lullaby. Read: 


It is dark. The lights of Salt Lake City. 
have fallen away. The trimotor is laboring 
up, all engines wide open, headed at a 
black wall that towers seven thousand feet 
high—the Rockies. Chicago early next 
morning. Mid-afternoon, New York. 

The great rampart, dark and mysterious, 
looms in the distance. The ship roars 
through Immigration Pass, into a thousand 
miles of desolation. 

The young stewardess looks vigilantly 
up the aisle from her seat aft. The long 
eabin is suffused with an unearthly 
illumination from the engine exhausts. The 
shaded reading-lamps are all switched off, 
some of the window blinds are down. She 
can make out the twin line of white pillows 
on the tipped-back seats, the blanketed 
forms, most of them asleep. 

Ahead, out of sight around the mail 
compartment, are the pilots; but the cabin, 
with its freight of passengers—that is her 
own responsibility. She has tucked them 
in, made them comfortable for the night, 
had checked over the coffee and hot food 
in the ship’s galley. Now she must keep 
watch. 

An eighth of an inch from her elbow, on 
the other side of the glass, the air is beating 
past at two miles a minute, and outside 
the heated cabin it is fifteen below zero. 
No towns, no houses; only sheer wilderness 
and the spaced flash of the airway 
beacons. .. . 

Number 8, the one with the baby, is 
asleep already, altho she protested that 
she could not close her eyes. Poor thing, 
she needs all the sleep she can get. The 
baby is to be operated on to-morrow in 
Detroit. 

The stewardess walks up and peers for 
a minute. Just so, nearly a century ago, 
stood her great-grandmother, shielding the 
flickering candlelight from an ailing child 
inside a covered wagon 

The old Overland Trail ribbons below 
and Number 5—at last he has put his 
All the way from Oakland he 
deal, 
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was playing solitaire—shuffle, cut, 
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iss gh and the Deatened shall Hear 


LIEBER OSCILLATOR 


When the tiny gold button is pressed to 
the bone back of the ear, a majority of 
the deafened can hear with ease—dis- 
tinctly and without distortion. 


BONE CONDUCTION OF SOUND HAS RESTORED 
TO MANY THE HAPPINESS OF HEARING... 


T IS POSSIBLE that you may enjoy 
again all that perfect hearing once 
meant—the casual talk of those about 
you, music, lectures, the song of birds. 
For one more dream of science has been 
made a fact. Through bone conduction of 
sound, thousands have already been en- 
abled to hear—easily, clearly, in full vol- 
ume and without distortion. 
The Lieber Oscillator is a tiny device 
readily concealed by the hair. It is con- 
nected with a transmitter and battery 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


hidden by one’s clothing. Sound waves 
are converted into mechanical vibrations 
which are carried by bones of the head 
directly to the unimpaired inner hearing 
organ. Thus sound is detoured around 
the impairment causing deafness. 

You will know instantly whether or 
not the Lieber Oscillator will restore all 
that deafness has taken away. It may 
not—but it may. Let us tell you where to 
have a demonstration, and about our 
trial offer. 


19 WEST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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You can drink it freely. . 


Send15 cents in stamps for a 
can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee and a booklet on coffee 
and health. Use this coupon. 
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LAME BACK? 


@ ‘Doctor, I wake up in the morning so stiff I can 
scarcely get out of bed. My back aches . 
‘Hmph!’ the doctor may say. ‘‘ No coffee for you.” 
The caffeine in ordinary coffee aggravates your 
excess uric acid condition, frequently leads to rheu- 
matism, kidney derangements and neuritis. 

Try cutting out caffeine, without giving up coffee. 
Drink Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee. A blend of Bra- 
zilian and Colombian coffees . . 
.itcan’t hurt you. Delicious! 

Try a two weeks’ test. 
reaction. You won’t change back to ordinary coffee. 

Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 


bed 


. 97% caffeine-free. 


Note your own physical 
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Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satisfaction FAN 
guaranteed, or money back. B, yA of 
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CHOOSE THE 
ARISTOCRATIC 


'Htalian Line 
TO Bs Cries 


WEST INDIES 


SOUTH AMERICA 
ond te MEDITERRANEAN 


Sail on one of the favorite vessels 
preferred by initiated travelers who 
choose their ships as carefully as their 
traveling companions! This year 
more than ever the famous Italian 
liners set out to please the fastidious 

. with carefully chosen itineraries, 
long calls in port and rigid standards 
of service, cuisine and entertainment. 
Choose one of these sailings. 


Conte GRANDE 
to the WEST INDIES and SOUTH 
AMERICA 

16 DAYS—March 4 and Aprii 8, $190 up 
One of the most complete Caribbean 
itineraries—9 ports under 6 flags. Fort- 
de-France and St. Pierre (Martinique), 
La Brea and Port of Spain (Trinidad), 
La Guayra (Venezuela), Curacao, 
Colon and the Panama Canal, Kings- 
ton, Havana. 


VULCANIA 
to the MEDITERRANEAN 
Holy Land — Egypt 

March 24, 39 days, $535 up, Tourist $235 
Opportunity to visit the Holy Land 
during Holy Week! Callingat Azores, 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Cannes, Naples, 
Pirzus (Athens), Haifa, Port Said, 
Rhodes, Palermo. Entire Second Class 
allotted to Tourist. 


Other Cruises on the Conte GRANDE 


March 23, 14 days $167.50 up 
Port-au-Prince, Kingston, Colon, Havana, Nassau 


April 26, 9 days $110 up 
I uda, Havana 
POG Mg WA RUE oa). oo We 55:5 REL beeen 8 ee $110 up 
Bermuda, Havana, Nassau, 
Apply local « State St., New York; 1601 
Walnut St., I ia; 86 Arlington St., Boston; 


f xo e m Trust Bldg., Cleveland: 333.N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; 386 Post St.,San Francisco; 
1806 American Bank Building, New Orleans; 


Architects Building, 1133 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal 


Tratian Line 


seven 


| cough, is giving his tired throat a rest. 
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hours at a stretch, his face ex- 
pressionless. 

But on the outcome of this transcon- 
tinental dash is balanced the future of a 
cigantic plant, the welfare of thousands of 
employees. Now he is hunched up in his 
seat, eyes closed, mouth drawn in a hard 
straight line. He might be asleep, too, but 
the straining muscles of his hands betray 
him. ... Number 3, the one with the 


He 
sleeps. ... 


Bacx to the rear seat again—and a cup 
of hot coffee. Always ceaseless vigilance. 
Twenty-five air-stewardesses work in 
relays on the transcontinental run from 
Chicago to Oakland. ‘‘As the ship crosses 
the continent, guided by the elaborate road- 
bed of a great airway—teletype circuits 
from Pacific to Atlantic, radiophones, airway 
lighthouses, radio-range beacons, govern- 
ment weather-stations, emergency fields, 
incessant radio reports, incessant inspec- 
tions—the stewardesses come and go.” 

No job on earth is so attractive, as 5,000 
applicants testify. But less than one per 
cent. give the necessary qualifications. 
About one candidate in every 250, says Mr. 
Drake, passes on all points. Every appli- 
cant for a job on a line on which Mr. Drake 
had just traveled must be a trained nurse, 
They 
must be nurses, because nurses are trained 
to hard work and discipline, and to a 


a graduate from some big’ hospital. 


sense of responsibility. The stewardesses 
on this line are between twenty and twenty- 


seven; their average height is five feet four, 


average weight 125 pounds. Excess 
baggage is detrimental. 
The duties of an air-stewardess are 


elastic, as we read on: 


Normally her job is this. First, she has 
charge of the ship’s papers, and of the com- 
pany inter-airport mail. She has to take 
tickets and check baggage-slips. 

There is a lot of paper work in running 
an air-liner—hayve you ever noticed the 
two fat wallets of papers carried by train 
conductors? She has to keep track of 
equipment such as blankets, pillows, and 
silver. Kleptomania is not entirely un- 
known among passengers. 

She has to adjust ventilators—shut out 
drafts, let in more air—and she must keep 


her clientele supplied with magazines, 
writing materials, maps, soaps, towcls, 
aspirin, ash-trays or matches, gum for 


alr-sickness, cotton-wool for noise—what- 
ever their fancy may happen to demand, 
short of pulling rabbits out of hats. 

She dispatches telegrams and radios. 
She is thoroughly drilled in the geography 
of the country over which her ship flies, 
and points out the noteworthy features. 
Three air-passengers out of every four are 
not unmindful of an expectant audience 
waiting at the journey’s end, so far be it 
from them to miss a thing. 

Moreover, this historic West that slides 
away beneath them is not a mere movie or 
a book, but the actual thing. 

If that patch five thousand feet below 
happens to be the spot where Colonel 
Lindbergh once alighted in a parachute, 
they want to know about it; and, anyway, 
which of those funny little ridges over to 
the left was where the Indians fell upon a 
train of covered wagons on the seventeeth 
of March, 1851? 
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See every continent once- 


New islands and enchanting South 
Seas ports dot your way to Australia—a shore 
trip every few days enroute. Cross the Equator 
and see this vast continent with its brilliant 
million-peopled cities, exotic flowering jun- 
gles, eucalyptus forests and incredible wild life. 


Any trayel agent will plan your trip. Mean- 
time, send for illustrated folders. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 
(4 COMMUNITY MOVEMENT) 

808 ADAM GRANT BUILDING, 
SAN FRANCISCO + CALIFORNIA 


p ALL EXPENSES 
Mg 

Y FRO 
yy Specialists in Economical 
oS Travel for the Elite. 

Individual Attention. Your 

Aspirations are ours. Benefit from 
Dr. Keller’s Experience with 15,500 Travelers. 


ELLER TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet R 


Cheapest, Best German Dictionary 


of its kind. German-English and English-German. An 
authority in Germany as wellas here. Cassell’s German 
Dictionary. Cloth, 1360 pp. Prepaid $2.68. Thumb-notch 
index, 75c extra, Full tlexible leather, thumb-notch index, 
$6.00, prepaid. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 
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Good 
Products 


To help Digest 
readers buy with 
knowledge and with 
‘Ade irom the “a profit, a copy of the 
RHWILITECARUE EL ORET Advertising Guide 
will be sent free. It 
will help you remem- 
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AIVERTIS 


VALUABLE BOOKLETS 
GENEROUS SAMPLES 
FREE---OR AT THE COST OF MAILING 

An ins 


: ber the advertise- 
ments and recognize nationally-advertised 
commodities. In convenient order and for 
quick reference, it lists and summarizes the 


current advertisements in The Digest. It tells 
you which companies offer free samples, booklets 
and trial tests, and where to write forinformation, 

Send the coupon for a copy of the new edition 
of the 


ADVERTISING GUIDE 


and check with it when buying. 
money. It will protect you 
substitutes. 

When you write to an advertiser or visit a local dealer 
please say that you saw the advertisement in The Literary 


Digest. This will assure you prompt and courteous 
attention. 
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The Senate’s Champion Boxer 


E was a white hope in the dark days 
of Jack Johnson’s triumph. 

And he might have become heavy- 
weight champion of the world had not his 
mother intervened by staying at home 
instead of going on a yachting cruise. She 
said she hadn’t raised her boy to be a 
pugilist in a public arena. 

So William Warren Barbour became a 


Acme 


Nowadays His Knock-outs Are Delivered 


Political Ring 


United States Senator instead. He was 
recently reelected after a hectic campaign. 
His arena is New Jersey, where they have 
pulled some big fights, political and pugi- 
listie. 

Senator Barbour’s career is another of 
those stories of the will to win over physical 
handicaps. He had everything else— 
money and position. It was physical weak- 
ness that started him boxing, as William 
Inglis tells us in the New York Herald 
Tribune Magazine. 


Hs went to Princeton at seventeen, and 
the coaches wanted to put him on the fresh- 
man football team. He was a likely-look- 
ing prospect, big and tall. But that was 
the trouble—he had outgrown his strength, 
and his parents wouldn’t let him try for 
the team. He caught cold easily, too, 
suffered nosebleed, seemed to be going into 
a decline. So his family decided to send 
him to Florida, to live out-of-doors, hunt, 
fish, grow strong. 

But Mrs. Barbour’s sister came to lunch 
one day, and she said that Warren needn’t 
Send him to Jack Cooper, 
instead,she said. ‘‘He’ll build the boy up.” 

And that’s how it started. The young- 
ster stood 6 feet 214 inches and weighed 
230 pounds, net. Jack Cooper put the 
young giant through his paces in calis- 


go to Florida. 


thenies, bending and stretching, but all 
the time the big boy had his eyes on two 
men swapping punches in the ring. 

“Like it, do you?” asked Cooper. 

“Tt’s fascinating,’ said William. 

So it came about that William put on 
the gloves, but on the understanding that 
he should hold himself to the steady rou- 
tine of drill in the strategy and tactics of 
the ring for a full 
year. His father, 
Col. William Barbour, 
came up one day, and 
Cooper told the Col- 
onel that William was 
a nice boy and had 
the makings of a good 
man. 


Ar long length the 
day of promise 
dawned. He was to 
have a work-out with 
Tom Kennedy, who 
had licked some good 
professionals and won 
the amateur title. 
Cooper’s instructions 
to William were that 
he was to step around 
and feint Kennedy 
out of position, not 
to hit until he saw a 
good opening, and 
not to try to do too 
much. Then—as Mr. 
Inglis recites: 


in the 


The two big lads shook hands pleasantly, 
each measuring the other with keen eyes. 
When Jack Doyle called time, Kennedy 
dashed in with a sizzling left that hit 
nothing but the air. Barbour had floated 
easily out of reach. Tom tried again, but 
ran into a left hook on the jaw that dropt 
him. After a few seconds’ rest on one 
knee, he got up laughinge—but fell again 
from a straight right under the heart. He 
was down once more, then up and sparring, 
when Cooper came up-stairs, just in time 
to see him sprawl on the floor from a right 
cross to the jaw—out! Time two minutes 
and thirty seconds. Barbour was staring 
at him, very much embarrassed. 

‘‘Jack,’’ he whispered, “I better apolo- 
gize. I had no idea I was hitting him so 
hard.” 

‘‘Don’t apologize, or he’ll laugh at you,” 
said Cooper. ‘‘Of course, you don’t sup- 
pose a greenhorn like you could hit a real 
fighter like him if he tried to stop you? 
He and I framed it up, so that I could see 
whether you know how to hit. Go take 
your shower now.” Jack Doyle was grin- 
ning. 

““Who is that fellow?’’ Kennedy asked as 
Cooper helped him to his corner. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you tell me you were putting me up 
against a ringer? J never saw his punches 
coming. I thought the first three were 
accidents, but the last one—I never knew 
what hit me.” 

“Don’t say a word,’ warned Cooper. 
“‘He’s only an amateur, and I don’t want 
his head swelled. He thinks you let him 
knock you out on purpose, to oblige me.” 

Kennedy did not find it hard to keep 
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Into Offices . 


Into Plants .. . where time is really 


Into Merchandising Departments 
... where the salability of thousands 
of articles has been increased by seal- 
ing, protecting or mounting for dis- 
play with Bostitch. 


AWALK 


WITH 
OSTITCH 


. . hundreds of thou- 
them . . . you'll see the 


Bostitch desk-fastener on duty .. . 
an inexpensive and indispensable aid 
to efficiency, 


. . Bostitch power machines 


drive staples with equal ease into 
wood, felt, light metals . . . almost 
any material you can name ...., 
permanently or temporarily as desired. 


Into Shipping Rooms ... where 
countless famous products are pack- 
aged and packed for world-wide dis- 
tribution with Bostitch machines... 
and where Bostitch Hammers .. . 
one hand... 
safe and accurate delivery. 


one blow .. . speed up 


Take another walk now, with our trained rep- 
resentative, into your office, plant, merchandis- 
ing department or shipping room, and discover 
how Bostitch can develop savings for you. 
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Mother! 


dont experiment 
with your 


Childs Cold 


...the PROVED 


Way of TREATING Colds 


VapoRub has been tested and 
proved by two generations of 
mothers. ..Its direct double-action 
means quicker relief. 


New Aid 
Now! Pee iciicrnie 
Colds... 


Especially designed 
for irritations of 
the nose and throat 
— where most colds 
start. Makes pos- 
sible new Vicks Plan for better 
Control of Colds—fully explained 
in each Vicks package. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


$1260 to $3400 year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Com- 
mon Education usually sufficient. 
Short hours. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with list of 
future positions and full particulars 
telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
—______—CDept.H229 __—d&Rochester, N. Y. H229 Rochester, N. Y. 


e xecutive Acc ountant sand C. P. A,’s earn $3,000 to $15,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them. Only 12,000 Certified Public Account- 


ants in the Unite od States. We train you ‘thoroly at home in spare time 
for ations or executive accounting positions. Previous 
essary. Tre sining ae eae ersonal supervision of 
vholz, A. M bs a large staff of C. P. | 
bers of the ee ve an Institute of Accountants, 
Write for free book, ‘Accountancy, the Profession that Pays.’ 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 252- HA, ARS 
The School That Has Trained Over 1,100 C, 


Cuticura Soap 
World-Famous for 
Daily Toilet Use 


Price 25c. 


"Cuticura,” 


Sample free. 


Address: Dept. 2K, Malden, Mass. 
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| chugging against his chin. 


| with a knockout puneh in his hand, 
| had added great skill to his natural pug- 
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silent, but the others talked. Next day 
Jack Gleason, partner of Tex Rickard, al- 
ready famous as a fight promoter, dropt in 
at the gymnasium. 

“T hear you have a comer,” he said. 
‘*Would you part with him?” 

“Why, yes, I might,’’ Cooper replied 
after some thought. ‘‘I might. He’s a 
little hard to handle; I’d let him go for a 
pr ice.’ 

“T’ll bring over Jimmy Britt to try him 
out,’’ Gleason suggested. ‘‘If he’s as good 
as I hear, I’ll give you $10,000 for him.” 

“You'll give me $15,000—eash,”’ said 
Cooper. ‘I’ve worked a long time, break- 
ing him in.” 

Jimmy Britt was one of the best light- 
weights in the country, tall, slim and fast; 
but in ten minutes of his prettiest work, 
trying every ring trick he knew, he could 
not lay a glove on young Barbour. Cooper 
had warned his big lad not to hurt Britt, 
so he contented himself with feinting 
Jimmy into knots, outfooting him, shpping 
and blocking his attacks. 

While the boys were dressing, Jack Glea- 
son came down to the office with his eyes 
bulging, and laid his cheek for $10,000 on 
Cooper’s desk. 

“T’ll be back to-morrow with the other 
$5,000,” he said. ‘‘If that big fellow isn’t 
the next champ, I’ll eat my hat. Who is 
he, anyhow?”’ 

“He’s Warren Barbour, a rich amateur,” 
said Cooper, and roared with laughter as 
Gleason’s jaw dropt. ‘‘His old man is 
head of the biggest thread mills in the world 
—could buy you and Tex Rickard and 
every one else in the fight business and 
never miss the money. He’s a multi- 
millionaire.” 

‘Well, V’ll be this and that,’’ Gleason 
snorted. ‘‘The lad is a natural-born 
champ. He’s got everything—say, I'll 
have a job to square myself with Tex, after 
telling him I’d found the greatest phenom 
in the country.” 

“That’s what you 
Cooper laughed; ‘ 


found, all right,”’ 
‘but he’sstrictly amateur.” 


Tus young ‘“‘phenom”’ was keen to go out 
for the national championship right away, 
Mr. Inglis tells us, but Cooper kept the boy 
at work training. Young Barbour boxed 
every day with such good men as Jack 
Doyle Mickey McDonough, often 
before big crowds, and sometimes with 
such masters as Corbett and Jeffries. 

When the time for the Nationals came, 
the boys were on edge. Colonel Barbour 
took a group of friends to Boston to see the 
fun. ‘‘Good-eye Charley” White, the 
great referee, engaged to second 
young Barbour. The crowd was expecting 
to see the Millionaire Kid spun on his ear. 
First, they watched their man Salisbury 
beat Day, champion of Canada; then 
cheered their own Joe Burke, national 
amateur champion, when he knocked out 
Kmory a husky 208-pounder. 


and 


was 


Payne, 
Meanwhile: 


Young Barbour smiled benevolently as 


he waited his turn. He went on with 


| Salisbury and easily outpointed him with 


fast footwork and a teasing left that kept 
After fifteen 
minutes’ rest, Warren came out for the 
final bout with Burke, a swift-footed giant 
who 


nacity, and was all set for another quick 
victory. A dangerous man. 
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Burke flew at his victim like a thunder- 
bolt, but Barbour side-stept, and, before 
Joe could start another rush, propt him 
off with a lightning left. Joe was a picture 
of fury, Warren a placid scientist, content 
to block his rushes and jab him into greater 
fury. As Joe dashed in for the second 
round, Warren vanished so suddenly that 
the champion plunged headlong into the 
ropes. The crowd began to cheer Barbour 
as he kept on steadily outpointing the 
killer. But Jack Cooper was worried; the 


The 
Wanted to Whip Jack Johnson 


Rich Amateur Who 


referee might give Burke the decision for 
aggressiveness. Just before the third 
round, Jack hobbled over to Barbour’s 
corner. 

“This fellow is calling you a millionaire 
bum!”’ he yelled in the big boy’s ear, above 
the roar of the crowd. 

“Oh, is he?” said Barbour. His mild 
brown eyes flamed as he stept out and met 
Burke’s savage rush with a left hook on the 
ribs that dropt him. Up he came and 
charged again, with a short right on the 
jaw that floored Barbour. This might have 
ended the fight—if Warren had not clinched 
and pulled Burke down with him. 

“'That’s no amateur!’ chuckled Spike 
Sullivan, and drove an enthusiastic elbow 
into Jack Cooper’s ribs. ‘Only a pro- 
fessional would know enough to save him- 
self by dragging the other fellow down to 
break his fall.’’ 

The two got up and mixed it in a hot 
rally. No more faney sparring. “I’m a 
bum, eh?”’ Barbour growled as Burke 
dashed in. Warren sent his right for the 
chin, but Joe ducked, and the blow landed 
on his forehead with all of Warren’s 208 
pounds driving it. 

The rugged champion hit the floor in a 
long, sprawling dive. They could have 
counted fifty before he moved. The last 
blow broke Barbour’s right fist. It was 
all of twenty minutes later before Joe could 
walk to Warren’s dressing-room and eon- 
gratulate him—incidentally explaining that 
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Ease the Pain 


and SLEEP ! 


LAME BACK 


—lumbago 


The one sure relief for backache is 
Sloan’s Liniment. Because Sloan’s rushes 
fresh blood to the sore spot instantly— 
and this fresh blood stops pain, relaxes 
muscles, warms and soothes you. Your 
sleep is not spoiled. No wonder so many 
millions of people call Sloan’s a godsend! 
... And remember — it costs only 35¢! 
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A Book for the Times! 


Nerve Control 


And How to Gain It 


(Ninth Printing—25th Thousand) 
By H. Addington Bruce 


Under the stresses of the past three years, nervous 
and mental ills have increased enormously. Thou- 
sands of persons have collapsed, many thousands 
more are afflicted with a host of nervous symptoms 
ranging from headache, dyspepsia, and abnormal 
irritability to brain fag and sleeplessness. 

This book is a direct help to combatting these 
ravages of the Great Depression. Physicians recom- 
mend it to their patients. One of them, George 
Van Ness Dearborn, M.D., a noted specialist, says of 


t: 

“The mass of folk needs very greatly just this sort 
of information. Mr. Bruce and his publishers alike 
are to be congratulated on the privilege of widely 
disseminating ideas at once so sound and so neces- 
sary for the public mental health.’ 

It is a book written in the simplest language, yet 
scientifically accurate and comprehensive. No 
better book could be found fora gift to any friend 
plagued by nervous symptoms great or small. 
12mo, Cloth. 316 pages. $1.50; $1.64 post-paid. 


Order through your bookseller or direct from 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Ave New York City. 
| 123 Recipes— : 
| 111 Menus—in 


GROW THIN ON 
Goop Foop 


By Luella E. Axtell, M.D. 
344 pages of practical guidance 
on how to reduce weight safely 
and pleasantly. Third printing. 
A DOCTOR’S Advice 

All Booksellers 
$2.00; By Mail, $2.14 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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he had 
bum. 


never called him a millionaire 


From that day on Barbour never boxed 
in competition, but devoted himself to 
business and the public service—tho he 
kept himself in trim. 

But after Jack Johnson’s triumph over 
Jeffries, when Negroes were killed in 
quarrels about Jack’s supremacy over white 
men, Negro clergymen and _ educators 
begged Warren Barbour to end the trouble 
by knocking Johnson out. Barbour had 
watched Jack in his exhibition bouts, and 
told Cooper that he could deliver the neces- 
sary punch. Experts, too, predicted that 
he could. 

Then Colonel Barbour approached Mrs. 
Barbour with the suggestion that they 
take a cruise around the world in their 
yacht. 

“Oh, no,”’ said Mrs. Barbour. ‘‘That’s 
Jack Cooper’s scheme to get me out of the 
way for the fight. I shan’t go. Warren 
shall never fight a pugilist in a public 
arena, never!” And that was that. And, 
Mr. Inglis writes: 


Since then Warren Barbour has attended 
strictly to business. He succeeded his 
father as president of the Linen Thread 


Company upon Colonel Barbour’s death | 
He served ten years in the | 


i ON 
National Guard, was a lieutenant in the 
United States Army on the Mexican border 
in 1915, and retired as captain. During the 
World War he served on the War Industry 
and other boards. He was president of the 
American Tariff League in 1923. He is a 
director in several large banks and manu- 
facturing corporations, and a trustee of the 
Central Presbyterian Church in New York. 

Twice Mr. Barbour has been Mayor 
of Rumson, New Jersey, a Democratic 
town that gave him the largest majorities 
ever recorded for that office. He is a 
leader in all sorts of civic enterprises, from 
the Boy Scouts to State-wide improve- 
ments in government. When Dwight W. 
Morrow died, the Governor of New Jersey 
appointed him to the United States Senate. 

Warren Barbour was renominated for 
the Senate last fall as a matter of course, 
but he was out of luck to be running at a 
time when the Democratic tide was sweep- 
ing the country. 

But the ex-champion boxer had made an 
excellent record at Washington, and he 
fought as hard in the campaign as he had 
ever fought in the ring. 

His opponent was as sturdy a battler as 
Joe Burke was at Boston, and, for a long 
day after the election, the result was in 
doubt. 

. When the dJast votes had been counted, 
Barbour was the winner. 


Mind Your Thumb, Ma’am.—A man 
was praising his wife, as all men ought. to 
on proper occasions. 

Man—‘‘She’s as womanly a woman as 
ever was. But she-can hammer nails like 
lightning.’ 

Listening Frirenp—‘‘That’s 
able.”’ 

“Yes, sir, you know lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place.’’—Border 
Cities Star. 
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THIS NEW 


STYLE BOOK ie 
STOUT WOMEN | - 


Jusr fill out the coupon 
above, and this famous book 
of slenderizing fashions will 
come to you FREE... Filled 
with new spring and summer 
clothes, designed by experts. 


Dresses, coats, hats, shoes, 
underwear, all at low prices— 
for we are the world’s largest 
specialists in stout apparel. 
For your free Style Book, 
mail coupon above TODAY. 


ane Aryant 
» <Address Department: 142 
39* Street at Fifth Ave-NEW YORK 


Sell Your SNAPSHOTS 


Magazines, Newspapers and Pavey sere Lee for new pictures. 
They’l! buy them from YOU if you learn how to go about it! Make 
your camera pay you good money—spare time or full time, Read how 
others do it. Send for FREE BOOK, ‘*Cashing In On Your Cam- 
era.'’ Earn right while you learn the kind of newsy, human-interest 
pictures that publications want—and_ how and where to sell them 
with help of our unlimited Marketing Service. Mail card or letter for 
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ept. 
10 West 33rd St., New York 


Same premium for all ages 15 to 50. Both men 

and women. The most popular policy in America. 
No dues or assessments, $1.00 a month now 
pays for old line, legal reserve life ins nce 
backed by more than $21,000,000.00 in assets 
of the Postal Life Insurance Company; a modi- 
fied whole life policy that includes cash values, 
loan values and extended insurance privileges 
written in exact conformity to the stringent 
insurance laws of the State of New York. 
For 27 years Postal Life has sold only direct by 
mail—without agents. More than $40,000,000.00 
has been paid to policy holders. ‘Send the 
coupon today, as thousands of others are do- 
ing and get specimen policy and full particu- 
lars. No agent will call upon you. 


Postal Life Insurance Co, Arthur Jordan, Pres. 
| su Fifth Ave., Dept.P. 2-18 New York City 


| Send full Revcnntion of $1.00 per month policy. 


Name— 


Address—___— xs - = ~ 


Date of birth Occupation 


INVESTMENTS 


The Insurance Investment Picture 
ITH GREAT INSURANCE COMPANIES ssus- 
pending farm-mortgage foreclosures in the Middle 
West, policyholders may begin to wonder what it 

means to them. 

Newspapers run such head-lines as ‘‘ Mortgage Holiday Saves 
$400,000,000 in Farm Property.” 

It is reported that fifty-two American legal reserve life com- 
panies have about $1,666,000,000 in farm mortgages in the 

United States and Canada. So policyholders are said to question 
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Cambridge Associates, Boston 


How Life-Insurance Funds Are Invested 


Investments of 52 United States legal reserve companies showing changes in three years. 


the extent to which their protection may be affected, reports The 
Weekly Underwriter. And this brings from the New York insur- 
anee weekly the emphatic declaration that— 


If American newspapers reaching the general public were to 
emphasize as strongly the fact that this figure represents but 
eight and eight-tenths per cent. of the invested assets of the 
company-group cited, there would be no further questioning— 
only a word of thanksgiving for the stabilizing influence of the 
institution of life insurance and praise for the work of the Samari- 
tans heretofore unsung. 


as actual investments of the life-insurance companies in 1929 
and now are indicated by the accompanying chart. It is based 
on data supplied to the Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
by fifty-two companies. The Cambridge Associates of Boston, 
who prepare the diagram, call attention to the tendency since 
the beginning of the depression to reduce the percentage of both 
railroad bonds and farm mortgages held by the companies.’ 

That farm mortgages constitute less than 9 per cent. of the 
total assets of the life-insurance companies is the point that 
Charles F. Speare of the Consolidated Press would have us 
keep in mind. He also notes that the largest of these big insur- 
ance lenders now holds in foreclosed farm paper $15 for each 
one thousand dollars of assets. This, we are told, ‘‘compares with 
$90 for each $1,000 of assets in the panic year of 1873 and $35 
per $1,000 of assets in the depression of 1893.” 

The chart of insurance investments also confirms the general 
impression of a great increase in policy loans during the de- 
pression. But a decrease in the demand for such loans has been 
evident in the last six months of 1932, according to recent re- 


ports, so the New York Times notes. And this ‘“‘is considered 


significant as indicating an improving trend in general condi- 
tions.” In the case of one insurance company, we are told, 
“the demand for these loans has been declining rapidly since 
last June, with borrowing in November reaching the lowest 
level for any month in the last two and a half years.” 

The publicity given to insurance-company actions on farm 
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mortgages leads the insurance press to emphasize the fact that 
there has been no sensational change in policy. For instance, 
The Spectator (New York) points out that ‘the life-insurance 
companies have been adhering all along to a farm-mortgage 
policy that is dictated by considerations of generosity tempered 
by wisdom”’: 


In cases where the indebtedness to other creditors is heavy, 
and where the farms have been abandoned by their owners, the 
companies have been forced to resort to foreclosures, but where 
there were evidences of cooperation on the part of the owners, 
the life-insurance companies have been willing and eager to grant 
: stays. The companies, it may be said, are not 
anxious to acquire farm properties or engage 
in the business of agriculture. 


Tas is the ‘‘farm-mortgage lowdown,” says 
The Eastern Underwriter (New York): 


There has been no wholesale suspension of 
payments due on farm mortgages by any 
company. 

There has been no real change in the policy 
that has been followed by companies during 
the past couple of years toward farm mortgage 
foreclosures, which policy has been one of ex- 
treme leniency and helpful cooperation, par- 
ticularly toward owner-borrowers. 

What really happened is this: 

Because of an unusual situation in Iowa, 
companies have been cooperating with State 
authorities and generally have postponed for 
the time being all foreclosure proceedings on 
farm mortgages in that State. One of the 
causes of the situation is the pressure of 
persons holding liens inferior to the first 
mortgages which are largely held by life- 
insurance companies; and this pressure has 
sometimes forced life-insurance companies to foreclose (when 
they would not ordinarily have done so) in order to protect 
their interests and that of their policyholders. 


Rail and Motor Rivals Getting 
Together. 


T “IS THE FIRST REAL LIGHT shed on the darkness 
of the American transport problem.” 
It “‘is the most hopeful sign on the transportation 
horizon to-day.” 

What these papers are talking about—first, the Dallas News; 
second, the Louisville Courier-Journal—is the report of the 
Joint Committee of Railroads and Highway Users. Coming 
just after the news that Mr. Roosevelt favors a unified regulation 
of all transportation, and in advance of the report of the Coolidge- 


. Smith-Baruch National Transportation Committee, it may have 


lost some of its significance. But many editors find it extremely 
important. 

It might be too much to say that in the war between railroads 
and highways ‘‘peace has spread its wings,’’ but the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch feels justified in declaring that ‘‘an armistice has 
been arranged which points to a better equity among carriers.” 
Since the joint committee, headed by Pennsylvania’s W. W. 
Atterbury for the rails and General Motors’ Alfred H. Swayne 
for the highway users, worked hard on the job for three months, 
we ought to accept their conclusions as ‘‘an authoritative pact.” 
And the St. Louis paper goes on to present an editorial summary 
of this peace treaty which it considers so important: 


Those antagonistic transportation agencies found at the con- 
ference table that their points of agreement were many, their 
differences few. The fine spirit actuating both is reflected in’ 
their ‘‘ Declaration of Policy.” They assert that ‘the publie’s 
right to the selection of the ageney of transportation which it 
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wants and which it finds most useful must 
be respected.” 

From that correct fundamental, the re- 
port recounts the consideration of details, 
with surprizingly constructive results. It 
is agreed that commercial users of the high- 
ways—the common ecarriers—should be 
subjected to regulation, meaning that per- 
mits, financial responsibility, drivers’ hours 
of service, filing of rates, must all be re- 
quired—a contention long urged by the 
railroads. 


Ite agreement on rateregulation does not 
include trucks, The Post Dispatch continues: 


The highway users insist that regulation 
of trucks, because of the character of the 
business as now operated, should be insti- 
tuted “if and when data have been col- 
lected to indicate the desirability, of such 
regulation in the public interest.” It is 
agreed that security issues by highway- 
transportation concerns should be regu- 
lated; that the railroads may operate motor- 
vehicles on the highways on the same terms 
as other commercial users; that in the 
matter of grade-erossing elimination, laws 
requiring the railroads to make excessive 

- expenditures should be repealed; that the 
railroads’ share of the expense be measured 
by the tangible savings resulting; that the 
cost should be determined jointly by the 
Public Service Commission and the High- 
way Commission. The governing idea, ap- 
parently, is that grade-crossing elimination 
is primarily a public improvement and a 
publie obligation. 

As to taxation, it is agreed that motor- 
vehicles should pay the entire cost of the 
State highway system and that ‘‘there 
should be no diversion of such taxes in 
any degree to any other purpose.” 

Take the truck out of the equation—its 
weight, length and rates of service—and the 
railroads and highways have little. if any- 
thing, to argue about. This difference, to 
be sure, may not be lightly dismissed, for 
among the highway fauna, so to speak, the 
truck is the railroads’ béfe noir. But even 
here, the highway users issue no ultima- 
tum. They are on record, as already noted, 
to consider truck regulation when con- 
vineed by the evidence. 

The value of this report is found in the 
community of interest between the rail- 
roads and the highways. The foundation 
has been laid, we believe, for a national 
transportation policy. 


e 

oe on snony comment might be 
quoted indefinitely. But the Chicago 
Daily News, for one, is disappointed, con- 
sidering it ‘‘really little more than an 
agreement to disagree on salient points at 
issue.”’ 

It seems to the Cincinnati Enquirer that 
the report, while sound, ‘‘does not set forth 
vividly the stake the American people have 
in effective regulation of motor transport.” 
But the Baltimore Evening Sun finds no- 
body aware that ‘‘the same end might be 
gained by less regulation and taxation of 
the railroads’’— 


The American idea of equalizing oppor- 
tunity is never to take the load off the un- 
duly burdened, but to increase the load on 
those who are relatively unladen. 

To date the trucks, relatively unregu- 
lated and untaxed, have done very well. 
Let us hope that being “regulated”? and 
taxed as the railroads are will not send 
them down the same chute along which the 
railroads are sliding. 
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“Of Tremendous Personal 
Donald H. Laird, Ph.D., Sci.D., Director Colgate Bf 


“Many people will find Dr. Sadler’s ‘The Mind at Miscl if %, 
help, and every one will find it interesting and profi 


up-to-date, fad free, and deals with vital personal anf 


The Mind at 


Tricks and Deceptions of the Subs 
And How to Cope With Them 


By WILLIAM S. SADLER, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Delving into the occult depths of our own mind is the new adventure. Dr. Sadler, 
using language which the layman can easily understand, leads us through hitherto 
unexplored regions of that mysterious world within us, letting us see the ‘“sub- 
ees in the performance of its good acts and also of its malicious and harm- 
ul tricks. 


bading. It is sound, 3 
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Sex Life Neuroticism Repressed Desires 
Baffled Love Melancholia Complexes 
Worries Telepathy Hypnotism 
Neurasthenia Hysteria Spiritualism 
Dreams Dreads Obsessions 


What They Are—How They Affect Us 


He has discovered the cause of much imaginary ill-health among women and of many busi- 
ness failures among men, and tells what methods are used to prevent and cure them. 


Dr. Sadler is an authority in this field, drawing upon his twenty-three years of experience 
as Director of the Chicago Institute of Research and Diagnosis for a large number of interesting 
cases by way of illustration. Altho the author of many books on mental hygiene, Dr. Sadler's 
“The Mind at Mischief’’ is his crowning work—an original contribution to psychological 
science, yet written so that the ordinary reader can get the full thrill of its revelations. 


‘The Introductions are by Robert H. Gault, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology at Northwestern 
Ce and Meyer Solomon, Associate in Neurology, Northwestern University Medical 
ollege. 


8v0, Cloth, 410 pages, $4.00; by mail, $4.14. All Bookstores 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Now—a book on accounting that 
every man in business can use— 


Accountants’ 
Handbook :::: 


WHETHER you work on the accounts yourself or 
use them in business management, the new 

Accountants’ Handbook is the first place to go for 

help on accounting questions in your business day. 


In this great book you will find the information you need to 
handle any situation you may meet—everyday or emergency— 
from simple bookkeeping to higher accounting. 


An encyclopedia of accounting 


complete in one handy volume 


When you begin to use this Handbook, you extend immediately 
your accounting ability. Its 33 sections put at your command 
Modern practice covering the entire range of accounting—princi- 
ples, procedure, systems, controls, analytical methods, audits. 

In dealing with any question, you can select, not merely the 
usual, but the best method for your purposes. You see all sides, 
get the best opinion on all angles—not only accounting, but bank- 
ing, legal, and financial. When you must handle situations out- 
side your personal experience particularly, you are practically sure 
to find here just the guidance you need, 


Every feature designed to save you time 
Nowhere else, at any price, is there anything like the Accoun- 
tants’ Handbook. It brings together vital information you 
would otherwise have to seek out in hundreds of specialized sources. 
Concentrated in its 1873 pages is material equivalent to fully 4500 
of ordinary style, or 10 large volumes. ‘Tables, rules, 

definitions, and formulas abound; 60-page index. 


— Sent for 5 Days’ Examination — 


You risk nothing; no advance payment. ‘The Hand- 
pook will be shipped on approval; if itisn’t what you 
want, send it back. Monthly payments if you wish. 


Special Offer for Limited Time Only: 


a Useful Pocket Memo Book for 
Accountants and Financial Men 


If you order the Handbook now, we will 
send with it a handsomely bound pocket 
memorandum book which contains also 
many valuable tables, short cuts and checks, 


SECOND 
EDITION. 


Editorial Board of 
More Than 70 Authorities 


Editedby W. A. PATON, Ph.D., C.P.A. 


33 Sections 


FinancialStatements; Statement Anal- 
ysis; Account Classification; Cash; 
Investments; Land, Wasting Assets; 
Buildings, Equipment; Depreciation— 
Rates; Plant Appraisals; Intangibles. 
Current Liabilities; Fixed_ Liabili- 
ties; Capital Stock; Surplus, Reserves, 
Dividends; Consolidated Statements; 
Income Determination; Receivables; 
Accounting Organization and Con- 
trol; Inventories; Budgeting; Sales. 
Manufacturing Costs; Distribution 
Costs; Standard Costs; Systems; Ma- 
chine Methods; Public Accounting; 
Fiduciary Accounting; Business Law; 
Mathematics;Double-Entry Principles 


1873 Pages; Flexible Binding 
Price $7.50 


Send No Money: This Offer for 
Immediate Acceptance Only * 
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| THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


| Send me postpaid, in accordance with your i 
special offer, a copy of the Second Edition of the 
I Accountants’ Handbook together with the pocket 
memorandum book. Within five days after their 
receipt, I will send you $7.50 in full payment for 
I the Handbook alone, or return both books to you. 
$ (1 Check here if you prefer to pay for the 
Handbook in 3 monthly payments of $2.50 each 
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and data used in everyday business transac- POTEPEI Calor e) sHee ch exte cress nates Position ...cesee 
tions. This is yours to keep without addi~ 
tional charge if you retain the Handbook. i “Soiatiys cag See ok a tee A 


Mail the order form at the right — at once. i 
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find out whats wrong 
with me’ DOG CAN’T 


tell you what's wrong. You have to know what his 
symptoms mean. Fever, cough, listlessness or loss 
of appetite are danger signals. Watch for them 
at this time of year. Give ‘‘SERGEANT’S SPECIAL 
MEpIcINE”’ at once for the reduction of. fever in 
puppies and dogs . . ““SERGEANT’S CONDITION 
Pitts”’ as a tonic, alterative and for loss of ap- 
petite... . ‘‘SERGEANT’S SURE-SHOT CAPSULES” for 
roundworms and hookworms. Use ‘‘SERGEANT’S 
Puppy CapsuLes"* for worms in pups. 


Write for Free ‘Dog Book.” 


we urge you 
for‘a free copy of ‘‘SERGEANT’S 
It tells How to care for your dog 
How to diagnose 
and treat his ailments 
. . . How to guard him 
from disease . . . How 
to feed and groom him 
How to keep him 
healthy, alert, full of 
pep. Contains a symp- 
tom chart that diag- 
noses dog diseases at a 
glance. Full of infor- 
mation needed by every 
owner who really cares 
about his dog's health. 
Our own veterinarian will gladly advise you _per- 
Sonally about your dog’s health. Write him fully. 
“his service also is free. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1819 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


ou eaaoca! hy 
Sergeant’ 
DOG MEDICINES 


“A medicine for every dog a ilm ent " 
ATENT YOUR INVENTION 


Send for FREE book, ‘How to Obtain a Patent,” 
and free ‘Record of Invention” blank. Ask us how to 
protect your ideas. Low charges. Deferred payments. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 610BB Victor Bldg. Washington, D.C. 


“MOIST THROAT? 
STOPPED MY 
COUGHING SPELLS!” 


Your throat and _bron- 
chial tubes are lined with 
millions of pores, like tiny 
“hottles,’’ which continual- 
ly act to supply moisture to 
the delicate tissues... until 
you ‘‘catch cold.” 

Then these pores clog! 
Phlegm collects, affording 
dangerous germs a breeding 
place. Tickling, irritation 
and coughing set in. 

To cure a cough you must increase the flow 
of your throat’s natural moisture, loosening 
the phlegm so it can be expelled. Many cough 
“‘remedies’’ contain drugs which merely 
“‘deaden’’ the nerves but don’t get at the 
root of the trouble! 
PERTUSSIN, a scientific remedy, is the ex- 
tract of a famous herb which opens the tiny 
glands, stimulates the flow of throat mois- 
ture and brings quick relief naturally. 

If your throat’s raw or dry, take a few 
spoons of PERTUSSIN now. It’s safe, even 
for children. At all drug stores—60¢. 


Send for free phonograph record of typical coughs, 
Seeck & Kade, Inc., 440 Washington St., N. Y. 


For the sake of your dog’s health, 
to write today 
Doc Book.” 


FEED YOuR 
Doc on 
“SERGEANT’S DoG 

Foop” 


It contains Fresh 
Beef, which he 
must have for 
Health, Strength 
and Stamina. 


‘I'm certainly 
glad I learned 


about ‘moist 
throat’!’'’writes 
Miss A. S., New 
York City. 


laugh, 
mighty may have fallen. 
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FEBRUARY 18, 


‘CURRENT POETRY 


UNSOLICITED CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS DEPARTMENT CAN NOT BE RETURNED. 
UNPUBLISHED POETRY UNAVAILABLE 


i A CALL to our poets to quit doubt and 


sadness and the sense of fatality, and sing 
again as in days of old. In a new Quarterly 
Review (London): 


SEVEN STRINGS 
By Mary Brent WHITESIDE 


We are the heirs again to ancient things; 
For us are these 
Far words between the silences, 
And ours the lyre of the seven strings. 
Are we reluctant yet to play upon 
The instrument of Amphion? 


What Greek upon a hilltop by the sea, 
But knew the whole 
Music of earth; body and soul, 
Pagan and unregenerate and free; 
Not questioning if the gifts that beauty 
Made him her master, or her slave. 


gave 


It was for us to fear the primal things; 
To doubt the song 
That stars have chanted, ages long; 
To break the lyre of the seven strings, 
Until at last, a single futile note 
Has marked the compass of a threat. 


A larger music is our need once more! 

We know the face 

Of all the earth; of conquered space, 
And Orpheus is waiting at the door 
Turn then his tragic gaze, that life and he 
May yet regain Eurydice. 


W azn you see a sight like this, don’t 
but think from what a height the 
In the Chicago 
Daily Tribune: 


JACK MURPHY AND 
QUEEN GUINIVERE 


By Eouus 


He calls her ‘‘Queenie.’’ She’s a terrier 

Of high degree and not a Common cur. 

Of course, her temporary occupation 

Is not in keeping with her rightful station; 
Neither is his, her master’s, for the nonce, 

For both were featured on Keith's circuit once— 
“Jack Murphy and his Dog, Queen Guinivere, 
Canine Ingénue, quite without a Peer.” 

Later they had a traveling tent-show act 

(The movies were to blame; though, as a fact, 
That Rin Tin Tin stuff was the bunk; no art, 

No true finesse—a roughneck, mongrel part)... 
Jack was an actor—Jack and Jill, you know— 
Till Jill, his wife, took up with Wrestling Joe. 
Queen Guinivere replaced her. Dogs are true 
And faithful pals, no matter what you do. 


Just now they’re on their uppers, she and Jack, 
But when the times improve they’re coming back. 
Each day they still rehearse, and what a thrill 
They'll give again to high class vawdeville! 
Meanwhile, and for the nonce, they have to eat; 
So, all day long, they slowly walk the street, 

He in the lead, with silent, solemn tread, 

Both nonchalant and looking straight ahead: 
And Queenie wears a banner which avers 

“You'll find the best hot dogs at Hollister’s.”’ 
And, added to the incongruity, 

Between her teeth she holds a pipe; and he 

Has one just like it; really they don’t smoke— 
It’s just a silly, comic sort of joke. 

(Jack used to smoke, but now his pipe is out 

Till more improved conditions come about.) 


Along the street they stroll with stoic "poise, 

Jack and Queen Guinivere. Sometimes rude boys 

Make cracks at them; sometimes ill-mannered curs 

Try to break down that proud reserve of hers 

And make advances; but to no avail. 

Not by a lifted brow or wag of tail 

Does Queenie deign to notice them; which means 

That queens may walk the streets and still be 
queens. 


All day they stroll past crowded stores and shops 
In Indian file; when Jack stops, Queenie stops. 
She knows, he says, when trafic lights are red 
And when the green light flashes ‘“‘go ahead”’ 


She knows a lot—you'd be surprized, says Jack— 


But not about the banner on her back. 

Not for the world to her would Jack dare name 
Its vulgar message; she would die of shame. 

(You see, she wore, throughout her stage career, 
A scarlet blanket, marked ‘‘Queen Guinivere.’’) 


When evening comes they casually land 

At Hollister’s warmed-over wienie stand, 
Where, keen of appetite, the two consume 
Their long day’s wages. Then up to their room 
Above the pawnshop—just a dingy den, 

Paid for ith castoff trappings, now and then, 


Stage costumes, make-up stuff—in times like these 


One has no use for foolish luxuries. 

But when the stage comes to its own again 
(For Art is Art, and movies are a pain), 
It’s cloth of gold for her; a tuxedo 


And white shirt front, with diamonds aglow, 


For him; for they’ll be coming back— 
Queen Guinivere, the wonder dog, and Jack! 


slaliqpavae far out in the hinterland, who 
isn’t reading about Noel Coward’s “‘ Design 
for Living’? So no reader should pass the 
obvious view of the audience furnished by 
The New Yorker: 


FIRST NIGHT 
[Design for Oblivion] 
By Ea Baw. 


In white tie, in black tie, in high crown and low, 
They all turned out for the year’s smart show. 
They came from mansions, they came from 
hutches, 
They rose from sick beds and came on crutches. 
They got to the theater at a quarter past eight, 
Where a cop on a horse shoved them in through 
the gate. 
“There’s Buxley!’’ 


They closed in tight and they stepped down hard 

On the well-shined shoes of your own sad bard: 

A pale pure actress with her pure gray swain, 

An old ex-critic with his old ex-cane, 

A churchman in clericals to show Christ’s charity 

And keep himself posted on sex irregularity. 

In green gown, in red gown, in short coat and tails, 

They fought for the lobby with their elbows and 

nails; 

They pressed in tight and they stamped down hard 

On the thin black shoes of your bleak thin bard. 
“There’s Dullcot!’’ 


In white vest, in black vest, in high wing collars, 
They stewed in a seat for twenty-five dollars. 
They swarmed to the lobby like drowning vermin, 


Their eyes full of hair and their mouths full of 


ermine: 

The socially fit, and the good at polo, 
A tall thin girl who had flown seas solo, 
The keeper of the inn where they all drink wine, 
A lady who was known for her cover design, 
A husband and wife who had ceased to care, 
An intimate friend of a former mayor, 
Funnyman, publisher, earl, and plug, 
The public-relationship man for a pug, 
A spy from a dress house, at work from a distance, 
The Great of the world, and the Great's assistants. 
They tore their dresses in the name of art, 
And that’s not all that they pulled apart. 

““There’s Goon!”’ 


They nodded and winked, they scraped and they 


‘bowed, 


They spoke in whispers and they spoke out loud, 


They swarmed the lobby like drowning rats 

And burned small holes in the rugs and mats, 

And well out front, and fighting hard, 

Was the dauntless figure of this sad bard, 

Who, but for his loyalty to his employer, 

Would never set foot in a theater foyer. 
Pronounced foy’ er, 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


__ 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers who require immediate attention will re= 
ceive it if they enclose astamped return envelop. No 
notice will be taken of anonymous communications 


acabit.—R. I. S.,” Easton; Pa.—Acabit is a 
French word (pronounced a’’ka’/’bee’—a’s as i 
artistic) which in English means ‘‘Quality (q 
fruits, vegetables); character, nature, temper 
ment, stamp (of persons).”’ 


_aversion to; quieten—‘‘M. D.,”’ Lexington, 
Ky.—tThe preferred preposition to follow aversion 
is 10; as, aversion to war; but there is excellent 
authority for the use of from, as well as for, toward, 
and against. 

Quieten is labeled archaic in American diction- 
aries, and is labeled ‘‘vulgar’’ in recent British 
dictionaries. However, it is currently used in 
some of the shires of England, notably Yorkshire, 
and may be heard in Scotland and Ireland. 
It would be more exact to label the word 
‘““dialectal.’’ 


egocentric.—‘‘H. R. K.,’’ Indianapolis, Ind.— 
This term is defined as ‘‘ Concerning or regarding 
the self as the center of all things; self-centered.” 


exuberant.—‘‘A. T.,’’ Hartford, Conn.—The 
word exuberant, from its derivation, means 
“abundant; overflowing; copious; etc.’’ In re- 
cent years it has taken on an extended meaning, 
“exultant; effusive.” 


-ical.—‘P. J. M.,’’ Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— 
Under the definition of the suffix -ical is the state- 
ment: ‘‘In many cases adjectives in -ical do not 
differ, except euphonically, from the correspond- 
ing forms in -ic; as, symbolic, symbolical. In some 
cases, the words are different in sense; as politic, 
political. In many cases, especially when the form 
in -ic is used as a noun, the adjectival form is 
exclusively -ical; as, musical.” 


e e 
ignoble-—"G, ©. G.,”” Glendale, Calif.—This Ow. OF hn ] estion 
word, altho now used only as an adjective, was ees 


formerly also used as a verb. The participial 
adjective ignobling can be found in our older 
literature, and the past participle was in use as 


recently as 1870. The verb is defined in the New e ® 
SranpARD Dictionary, as “‘to bring into dis- 
repute; degrade.’’ The commission of an igno- 


bling act is, obviously, the commission of an act that 
would bring one into disrepute. 


e 
Lido.—‘B. H. B.,”. Southampton, N._Y.— “ Mu antacid 
Lido is to Venice what Malibu Beach is to Holly- ° 
wood—a fashionable watering-place or seaside mints 


resort. It is the name of one of the islands that 
shield the harbor of Venice from the Adriatic 
sea, and in recent years has become the Italian 
center of fashion, similar to Biarritz and Deau- 


ville in France. Consequently, Lido is a current OE, the waiter, couldn’t believe his ears at times suffers from indigestion. Wrong 


synonym for wealth, fashion, and luxury, a more whenhisoldcustomerorderedhamburger, food combinations, hasty eating, nervous 
Bp to date term than Ritz. onions, hot biscuits, mince pie and coffee strain, and excessive smoking are common 
Mohican.—‘‘E. M. me Junction, eres une —just the very foods he had to avoid for causes. Many people say that thevery foods 
correct pronunciation of this term is mo-hi'kan—o “ ” i : : . 
as in obey, i as in police, and a as in final; the h months. ““Why, Mr. Walters,’ he Or they like best often bring on a nauseating, 
distinctly sounded. It is the name of adore rake tested, ‘‘I thought you were on a diet? gassy fullness or a sour, burning sensation. 
of American Indians that in the early days of the 6s ; i : ; : 
country centered around the Hudson River Sure I’m on a diet, Joe—everything But now you can enjoy pleasant, al 
valley. The preferred spelling of the name is that’s good to eat! No more doing without most instant relief just by eating delicious 


Mohegan, which in the Algonkian dialect means 


‘ewolf.”’ my favorite foods—no sir, not since I dis- antacid mints! When some favorite food 


covered Tums!” And Walters then went  distresses you or some other cause brings 


ing to.—‘D. B.,’’ New York City.—As a ; : : : 

preaicate, owing to has been consistently used for on to explain how by simply eating three on upset stomach, simply eat three or 
almost three Bundred coe ron uel an or four Tums after meals he four unescoltentonctia 
‘ury or so ago, it received the sanction of the ; : 
Eee Score for instance—as a_ prepositional could eat any foods he liked Sa enough. You'll like these re- 
Bees ta Waveric(y may be found the passage, without fear of indigestion, |GET 2 ROLES Fea!  freshing candy-like mints— 
“Owing to his natural disposition to study— na = 
been Bred with a view to the bar.” And in Guy heartburn, sour stomach, F RE Ee TUMS they’re so much more agree- 
Mannering. “ Owing to BS eae ances Brown acidity and gas. ‘‘What’s gee | able than old-fashioned dis- 
a ai igs n onby. nder owing s aes ; 
Be eetici: Bee ies TAGE UbA DIG, with to; more, Joe, I can now enjoy eas oF pemnic } i, wep agreeable preparations! 
as, owing to his age.” smoking without fear of | 77° Ore ent Seed Safe, too—and handy to 

penny.—‘‘R. W. O.,”” Mount Holly, N. C.— discomfort!” $1.00 hah Turan carry in pocket or purse. 
The word penny, now used with numerals to Almost everyone (about i glee Mire a Get aroll at any drug store 
denote varying sizes of nails, was employed in the £ rn ; PLSD : — ele Ts 
fifteenth century to indicate the cost of nails of 7 out of every 10 Americans) ; y 4 


the several sizes. Fivepenny nails were of a size 
costing five pence a hundred; tenpenny nails cost 
ten pence a hundred, and so on. Altho the cost 

for a hundred had decreased before the end of the es 
century, the terms persisted as descriptive of < 
size. Nail sizes of to-day are twopenny, an inch in 
length; threepenny, an inch and a quarter; four- 
penny, an inch and a half ; fivepenny, an inch and 
three-quarters; sizpenny, two inches, and so on. 


Package of Nature Flower Garden Seeds—also samples of 
NRand TUMS—Just send name and address, enclosing stamp, 
to A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO., Dept. 11-F, St. Louis, Mo. 


niat.—‘‘O. M.,’’ Port Washington, N. Y.—The 
term plat, defined as ‘‘a map or plan of measured 
or partitioned ground,”’ is used only in the United 
States. In this country it is synonymous with 
plot, which is the more correct term and that now 
more. generally used. 


take. —“‘L. P. B.,’’ Fort Lewis, Wash.—The 
use of the transitive verb take with the sense “‘ to 
conduct as guide or escort; as, to take a lady toa 
ball,’’ is thoroughly established and has been 
used by the best writers and speakers throughout | 
the history of recorded English. The record is 
continuous from the very beginning of the 
thirteenth century to the present time. 


PS. Sweeten the S 


THE 


Keep Going, Buddy. —Vocatist—‘“‘I’m 
going away to study singing.” 
Frrenp—‘‘Good! How far away?”— 
Answers. 


Sybil of the Ruby Lamp.—‘‘She was 
only a photographer’s daughter.” 
‘“Yes, she sits in a dark room and awaits 
developments.’’—Battalion. 


Putting ’em Across. —‘‘ Who is that mar 
over there snapping his 
fingers?”’ 


“That’s a deaf-mute 
with the hicecoughs.’? — 
Pointer. 


Queen of the Paper 
Knife.—‘‘Care to buy a 
nice letter-opener, sir?’”’ 

“Don’t need one. I’m 
married.’”’—Hummel(Ham- 
burg). 


When Blood Tells.— 
Movie Direcror—‘‘Mills 
wants $600 for playing the 
part of an Indian in our 
now film.” 

Manacer—‘‘ Offer him 
Tell him it’s only a 
half-breed.’’ — Connecticut 
Bulletin. 


Qo 
£360, 


ly- 2 
When Rome Writhed. ily borg 


—Pavsanius—‘‘I hear 
that Nero was torturing 
again last night.” 

DemErEer—‘‘Some one ought to take 
that fiddle away from him.’’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


the Christians 


His 1.Q. Seems O.K.—‘‘What is the 
opposite of sorrow?’’ asked the teacher. 

“Joy,” answered the lad. 

‘And the opposite of misery?’’ pursued 
the teacher. 

‘‘Happiness,’’ said the pupil. 

““And what is the opposite of wo?” was 
the next question. 

‘‘Giddap!’’ was the quick response.— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


’ 


Sanitary Kissing. —We have been read- 
ing a chapter on sanitation in an up-to-the- 
minute doctor book, and find these in- 
structions: 

“You should never kiss a member of 
your family without having first thor- 
oughly washed your hands and face.” 

This presents quite a problem to the 
business man, but it might be solved in 
this manner: 

He should earry a small collapsible wash- 
pan in his hip-pocket; and in his vest- 
pocket, a bottle of liquid soap and small 


thermos bottle of hot water. The min- 
ute he opens the front door of his home in 
the evening and sees wife approaching 
with smile on face, he should jerk out the 
collapsible pan, liquid soap, and thermos 
bottle, and begin the operation. 

By the time he has completely put the 
germs to rout, his wife has become dis- 
couraged and gone back into kitchen. 
and he won’t have to kiss her. 

Moral: ‘‘It’s an ill wind that blows no- 


body good.’’—Lelter in the Kansas City Star. 
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“Here you are, Mrs. Smith—do you mind keeping your son out of our 


Down and Out.—The aviation instruc- 
tor, having delivered a lecture on parachute 
work, concluded: 

“And if it doesn’t open—well, gentle- 
men, that’s what is known as ‘jumping to 
a conclusion.’’”’—Boston Transcript. 


Thrill That Comes Once.—‘‘I painted 
something for last year’s academy.” 

“Was it hung?” 

“Yes, near the entrance where every- 
body could see it.” 

“Congratulations! What was it?” 

‘“A board saying, ‘Keep to the left.’’’- 
Deutsche Illustrierte. 


Budding Buffalo Bill.—A hard-driving 
taxi-driver ignored a red signal, threatened 
the traffic policeman’s knees, missed the 
street island by a hair, and lightly grazed 
a bus, all in one dash. 

The policeman hailed him, then strolled 
over to the taxi, pulling a big handkerchief 
from his pocket en route. 

‘Listen, cowboy!” he growled. ‘‘On yer 
way back I'll drop this and see if you can 
pick it up with yer teeth.’”’—Legion Weekly. 


Breaking It Gently. —The engaged pair 
were talking over the future. 

‘‘Darling,’ she said, ‘‘when we are 
married you'll have a woman in the house 
who really knows how to cook.” 

He looked surprized. 

‘But, dearest,” he said happily. ‘I 
didn’t know that you were a good cook.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

““Y’m not,’’ came her reply, ‘but when 
we’re married my mother is coming to live 
with us.’”’—Answers (London). 


LIFE 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


For the 
Good cow, trumpet, baritone horn. 
—Salem (Ore.) paper. 


Bossie Blues? —WaANTED— 
Cash. 


Notable Ambition. —WanTED— Wash- 
ington to do. Bertha Armstrong, 214 Mc- 
Cumbers Alley.—Wilmington (N. C.) Star. 


Blessing After Food.—The saint ate and 
blest the old woman, 
saying, ‘‘Henceforth your 
chestnuts will bear three 
crops every year.’’—<St. 
Augustine (Fla.) Evening 
Record. 


Put It in the Pound. 
—A house belonging to 
Mr. Burdge had strayed 
into the road and in trying 
to avoid hitting the house 
Mr. Havens struck the 
pole.—A sbury Park (N. J.) 
Evening Press. 


Nature With a Kick.— 
To spend one’s vacation 
there is a real opportu- 
nity for the nature lover 
and sportsman. Every 
minute is filled with that 
joy of living which comes 


“Pastime.” only from close communi- 
cation with 14 ems 10 
seotech. 12-20-32 56-B57 nature.—Grosse 


Pointe (Mich.) High School paper. 


Let’s Hope for the Best. — 
DEATH OF ITALIAN 
BECOMES SERIOUS 
Tucson (Ariz.) Daily Star. 


One Busy Industry. — 
SOUTH DAKOTA MINES. 
INCREASE GOLF OUTPUT 
Joplin (Mo.) Globe. 


Why Brag? 
MRS. H. 0. D—— 
DRINKS AND SMOKES 
—Sign on a Louisiana highway. 


Place of Honor.— 

July 5 Set as Date for Crusher to 
Begin Crushing—Old Employees 
to Be Given Preference. 

—Le Grand (Iowa) Reporter. 


Out But Not Down—In the mélée Fine 
was struck over the head with some blunt 
object and knocked unconscious. Diss 
engaging himself from the two men he 
drew his gun and fired three times.—Cle- 
burne (Tex.) Times-Review. 


Day for Whoopee. —The Union Oi] Com- 
pany to-day declared a dividend of 25 
cents per share to stockholders of record 
January 19. The dividend is gayable 
February 10. Los Angeles dispatch in the 
Denver (Colo.) Rocky “bountain News. 


A Dictionary Defines BL/ND PIG” 
and Sends a Culprit fo Jail / 


ae crooks retain slippery lawyers to help them beat 
the law. Court records of Illinois tell a dramatic story of one 
such case in which Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dic- 
tionary played a leading part on the side of the law. A 
dwelling was raided and the fact was established that liquor 
was being sold there. The owner appealed to the SUPREME 
COURT and contested that the police had raided his dwelling 
with a warrant that read “blind pig’’; that they had therefore 
exceeded their authority and that the arrest was illegal. 

But the attorney for the State turned to Funk & Wag- 


Right Up to the Minute 


It includes all words of recent 


Two Pronunciation Keys 
The Revised Scientific Alphabet 


coinage. Typical of these are: and the old Text-book Key are 

ambivalence Nazi both used for pronunciation. 

audition nudism S 

autogyro outmoded ynonyms and Antonyms 

ballyhoo parsec ieee Snopes Cara dis- 
cusse Im special treatments, bring Out 

Cheka : permanent wave fine shades of difference in meaning of 

contract bridge proton allied words. 5,000 antonyms are in- 

Dail Eireann publicize cluded in these treatments. 

dunk racket Contains Over 455,000 Words— 

empathy racketeer the Largest Vocabulary 

finagle radiovision Ever Compiled 

gigolette robot _ 

gigolo rotor-ship 

intelligentsia Saor Stat 

jodhpur tap-dancer 

kibitzer television 


Superb Illustrations 


More than 7,000 illustrations, 
many of them full-page in colors, 
serve to make the definitions clear- 
er. Fascinating full-page plates 
of Birds, Butterflies and Moths, 


Leaves, Flags, Modern Steel Con- 
struction, War-ships, Diamonds and 
Pearls, Flowers, Fire-fighting Appli- 
ances, Bacteria, the Spectrum, etc., 
are included. 


Accurate Etymologies 
A most careful and concise system 
of recording etymologies has been fol- 
lowed throughout, the Arabic, Greek, 
and Hebrew letters being transliterated 
into their English equivalents. 


One Vocabulary Order 


The entire contents of the dictionary 
are arranged alphabetically in one vo- 
cabulary. Invaluable for school chil- 
dren. Only one place to look for de- 
sired information. Every word is in its 
proper alphabetical position. No neces- 
sity to search through confusing sup- 
plements or addenda. 


The Most Costly Book in the 
’ World to Make—$1,500,000 Be- 
fore an Edition Was Printed! 


PeNTS A DAY... 


‘It Will Pay for Itself Many Times 

Every home and office should have this complete modern dictionary. 
The New Standard answers millions of questions! It includes the lore 
of the ages, yet is so ‘modern as ‘to embrace the newest words in our 
language. In the home, ‘especially, where there are children, it will 
prove the greatest and friendliest of all teachers. There is constant need 


nalls New Standard Dictionary and from it read to the 
Court: “Blind Pig’ (same as BLIND TIGER) —“A 
place where intoxicants are sold on the sly.” 
ther evidence was needed. 
exclude dwellings. The search had therefore been legal; 


No fur- 
This definition does not 


the original conviction was sustained, and a Rock Island 
County jail received a new tenant. 


This is one of many true little dramas that establish Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary as virtually the COURT OF LAST RESORT. 
There is no higher authority for definitions of words and phrases. 


Many Other Helpful and 
Exclusive Features 


In addition to the unequaled advan- 
tages already cited, there are word- 
finding lists, under the names of arts, 
handicrafts, fruits, coins, stars, games, 
trades, etc., by which terms related to 
each word are brought out in the fullest 
possible way; a consensus of authorita- 
tive opinion on disputed pronunciations 
that furnishes a splendid guide to cor- 
rect speaking, a complete list of the 


The Coutt of Last 
Resort for Definition 
of Words 


national songs of the leading coun- 
tries of the world; exact dates of all 
births and deaths of the men and 
women whose names occur in the vo- 
cabulary; the location, chapter and 
verse, of all Bible names; the latest 
bovaton records; locations of all 
colleges and universities, etc. 


R. H. (“Bob”) DAVIS, Famous 
Editor and Writer says: ‘‘In my humble 
opinion Funk & Wagnalls New Stand- 
ard Dictionary is the best book of the 
year or of the decade. I will go fur- 
ther than that, it is the best book of 
the century. The office that does not 
contain a copy of the New Standard 
is empty. 


THE ENQUIRER, Cincinnati, O.: 
“The New Standard is just as valu- 
able an adjunct to the farmer’s library 
as it is to that of the banker, and it 
is an almost indispensable book in 
office and factory, school and home."’ 


THE SUN, New York: ‘‘This dic- 
tionary far surpasses all of its rivals.’’ 


REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, 
D.D.: ‘It is a marvel: a marvel of 
enterprise, of intellectual achievement, 
of alphabetical arrangement, of con- 
venience and adaptability. A premier 
dictionary for all ranks and conditions 
of men and women, learned or un- 
learned. I can not conceive of any 
library being complete without it.’’ 


To Win Word Contests 


and solve cross-word puzzles use only 
this most modern dictionary and save 
yourself from disappointment. To be 
sure of finding all the words you 
want, get a Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary. 


The ONLY dictionary to receive THE 
GRAND PRIZE — Highest Award — 
from the International Jury of Awards 
of the Sesquicentennial Exposition, 
Philadelphia. 


See It—Buy It—In Your 
Bookstore 


Or if a Bookstore Is Inaccessible or 
Out of Stock, Order Direct from the 
Publishers. 


Sheepskin binding, actual size, 
12Yy x 9Y2 x 43/4, inches. Handsome 
Cover Design by the famous artist, 
George Wharton Edwards, A.N.A. 


NALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ee (75 cents is for carriage charge) as first payment for the New 
Standard Dictionary, unabridged vocabulary, nearly 3,000 pages, beautifully 
bound in genuine sheepskin, richly stamped, marbled edges, patent thumb index. 
You are to ship the volume to me carriage paid. I will afterwards send you 
$2.00 each month for nine months, otherwise I will return the volume to you 
within ten days at your expense and you will refund my first payment of $2.75 


and I shal! owe you nothing. 


Dept, 1410 


IN AMC jinim ais eet 4 PO oee Re TON oS ode RaR UES SONS OS Ona b'c oor Be sep beceses 


GUY. Seog eases 4 Reis eae Mees Ae 


eee reece ecer ser sees eeHseeees asses eese 


cece nee SIBLE connec nenecernerenes 


Usi THiS HES 
PAYMENT COUPON 


(Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded ) 


im workin g and moking eres 


yence a Wher LICH EC 


WHEN I work hard, I usually smoke more; 
and when I smoke more, I usually work 
harder—that’s why I want a cigarette that’s 
milder and tastes better—that’s why I 


smoke Chesterfields. 
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